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Twenty-Five” 
5-Passenger Touring Car 





$85 


F. O. B. Detroit 


and tire repair kit—long stroke motor 


3 spee “ds 


Fully equipped with top, side-curtains, windshield, 2 gas lamps, 3 oil ane, horn, tools 


; t> 
enclosed valve D 


All that you want in a touring car—at half you'd 


something 
i 


R-C-H 


industry tor 


on the 


r —™*{ il price 

unheard of in the such 
car with such equipment — should make 
you investigate it for yourselt. 


And it 


vou ll find that we 


For 


more 


itistied. 


‘3.9 ] ] 
couldn’t build better, 


vou ll ado that, we re Si 


staunchly, or more sturdily, for a 35000 model 


You'll see a car that in appearance, in mechan- 


ical detail, and in comfort cannot be matched at 
twice Its ile [That's a strong statement, but 
compare the R-( H, item by item, with any car 
you like costing S1800—and more. We're 


willing to abide by your judgment. 
Briefly, the 


for the first time, of the 


Ihe reason pplication to motor- 


i car manutacture, 


$105 R-C-H 


F, O. B. Detroit 


Same 





lwenty-Five” Colonial Coupé 
All the comfort, ease and elegance that you can 
want in a closed car 


expect to pay 


and factory problems 
the packing 


] aoa ] ] 
Industrial developments. 


ystematization of cost 
x to distinguls sh the 
industry and other big 


| hat means only a few dollars Save d here 


steel industry, 


wat 
ana 


there, but it makes in the aggregate a wonderful 
difference in the price you pay for your car. Go 
through the Hupp plants from end to end and 
you Il see no lost motion, no waste, no slip-shod 

You'll see I t 


methods. all the mec hanis mora Vast 


business working with absolute precision for per- 


fection, but you won’t find a dollar of wasted 
money, or an hour of wasted effort. 
See the car itself at anv of our branches, or 


at local dealers everywhere. Des scriptive tolder 


mailed on request. 


Chicago 


’ 


New York, 1989 Broadway; PI 


ni Ang 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Kansas City, 1301 Main St Leo 


R-C-H 


Fully equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and generator— 
long stroke motor, three ely valves—Bosch Magneto 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Motor 
Drive —left-hand I 
Control—center lever 
CANADIAN PRICES 
DEALERS 
I R-C-H t 1912 











Distinct from and having no connec- 


R. C. HUPP Manufacturer, 130 Lycaste a Detroit, Mich. ton whatever with Hupp Motor Car Co. 


BRANCHES :: Boston, 663 Boy 





“Twenty-Five” 


English-Body Roadster 


rn ae " , The ideal car for tive large classe ie public: (A)—The busine or ofessi ] man B lhe farmer 
‘ SPECIFICATIONS: Enclosed body, concealed hinges, drop seat for third person, 100 ampere ( rhe sale D)—The pleasure car owner wit rno family. (fF Phe large er W 

j rhting batte Full « in lod » elect: " . : ic . t ical i iiesan for ns ral toring 

hour lig ing ba t de Fu quiy me nt includes 2 electric head lamps, combination electric SPECIFICATIONS “Shes tinge Sagat, te Alt SE . aa Be : 1 0 , 

and oil side and tail lamps, horn, tools and tire repair kit. Other specifications same as roadster ill around, juipped to carry 4 passengers—#750. Other speci une a ring 
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Advertising—A Pledge of Good Faith 


OU know, of course, ! ou to buy. If the bond of irefully e 


that everv advertise Keeping faith 1s honored by honest eading advertisem 
ment in this weekly i vue in the goods, the business su cy of safeguarding 
a message addressed to . if the quality of € LOOK 5 DECO! 2 ycal 





vou—but, did you ever think 

that every one of these advertise pene \gain “put yoursell | 

ments isa pledge ot ood faith vers ne - PORES: Fact 

to you? eng = . . , 
‘Put yourself in his place’’ é a ph ren a ee a iad eager agin 

| Is a rule that helps throw light 








, , ; — about. | f ‘ 
1 on many a problem, and it will Watching for Weaknesses tne taller lin whet ommend on 
pay you to apply the rule here. = : easinimtaey telnet. de 
[hus, advertisers ar ost vigilant Seeger. 
' , Snieeniin Ue ie aa 
How It Begins to keep their product up to standar oe - 
—_ ()t cor i creat hu one » % eEEES t 


1*,° urse, IN a Eres INESS, Ope! nroved a 
What conditions, do you sup- tives wi ake mistakes and they wv oe 


> vwiid 1 ] ’ | 17 ’ 
pose, WOuld lead 4 to advertise trv to avoid | me by hiding their n 22° 
. | ee a ee, eae ee More Critical Buyers 
1 / le Saturday / MING / sf: takes. But et vou, the purcl ser, Writ . 





| Lhe first of all v vuld he hay l complaint of some articie that yo Ca our reaso! ga | 
ing some article which you be ave found fat thing naj , 
heved people would d and lt ° pen I} > manufactures spare no t gat rere — nN pal 
’ ! , expen n running down your co tocking. Your every a t 
Phat is exactly what leads : - gg he = , 
. - piaint to the very ground, becau i teach the public wv ii 
others to advertise. They have a : . | 
' ¥ the fea t many pieces of bad w I 
pen, a razor, a line of clothing 
; ee a a iyhave got Dy e Tactor P ct ¢ ! 
or some commodity on which } _ ere ae See 
“i ’ : isa COT & qaown > MACK. 
they are proud to put their = 4 
» I Til i hea vure Ul y . 
names because they know it } = | saa eaedMecias alti aiaaas , j t t of 
. : a. i i ii At i i ! | I 
good. Accordingly they want to... great sums of money to tell 4 t gives. H 


tell you how good it is. that his commodit t vol t market inc 





A Time Investment 








] 
1 | 
Usually your first purchase ; 
7 aege A Modern Policy 
costs them more than thet — i 
profit. Therefore, they tak “But.’’ vou say, “ bod 1 to ¢ 
every precaution to give vou such — that much fraudulent a rtising aj ver ca 
value as will make you a regul pears and that many purchasers a 
customer. eated. 
l nk 1e | Cha a ) ; aie . ae 
made in the last month. How many made, 1S far too strong; t, fort a , 
| of them were adve ed goods which sake Of argument, let it ind. iC 
| 1 ’ 
i vou have kept on buying because you cally all the great national wer \ If you 
like them? ind monthly publications keep a jea ject of ! 
| hat 1S 1uU t what make Saryv co Ou watch over the « iracter of ft I = I Mi rm | | 
? modity asuccess. |] uivertisement advertisements. ATI of the 
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The makers of that 97% specify 
struction. 


use of bearings in their cars. 


to you. 





ANNULAR ROLLER 


A recent occurrence ina different field 6f engineering en- 
deavor, illustrates ina homely way how Standard Bear- 
ings perform this essential function to moving parts. 





The United States Government desired to reduce the 
friction involved in the operation of a revolving light- 
house lens to the lowest possible point. 





The lens measured 7 feet in diameter and weighed 3000 
pounds. Using the Government ball bearings, a 
weight-impulse of 123 pounds was required to pro- 
duce in 25 seconds one revolution of the lens, 

With the Standard Ball Bearings, a weight-impulse of 
only 63 pounds was required to produce one revo- 
lution in 13 seconds, 


What the Standadt Bearings did for the U. S. Govern- 
ment Lighthouse lens, Standard Bearings also 
accomplish for the motor; the crankshaft; the dif- 
ferential; the axles; and for every phase of motor 
car construction in which they are involved. 


Thus, the finest and most expensive motor cars in 
America are fine precisely because of the number of 
fine bearings which they use. 

The horsepower of the motor you buy is transferred by 
bearings in whole or in part to the crankshaft; to the 
differential ; to the rear axle, and thence to the wheels 








of all the Motor Cars made in 
America are equipped with 
Mandard Roller Bearing 
MUandard Ball Bearin 

Mandarcd Steel Balls 


Standard products in their con- 


The purpose of this announcement is to show you what a marked 
effect this specifying of Standard products has upon the life, 
safety and the easy riding qualities of the motor car you buy. 


We wish to make the use of Standard Bearings a further asset to 
the manufacturer—by earning for him your appreciation of 
how much these bearings contribute to the efficiency of his car. 


By making clear to you the superiority of Standard Bearings, we 
shall hasten the day when the manufacturers of that 97% will 
specify Standard products for every purpose which requires the 


The subject of bearings is one of very real and very vital importance 


If, in buying a motor car, you satisfy yourself on every other phase of its con- 
struction; and rest content with poor, or even ordinary bearings, you have 
bought nothing more nor less than a poor or an ordinary car. 

To a perfect bearing like the Standard you owe the greater part of that gliding 
quality for which you gladly pay from $3000 to $6000. 

Why are Sitandaed Bearings so essential— how do they contribute to the ease 
and endurance and economical maintenance of a motor car? 


Mtandard 


BALL THRUST 


BEARINGS 


of the car. The conservation of that power depends, 
in whole or in part, upon the quality of material and 
workmanship in those bearings. 

And if any one of those bearings fails in its particular 
function, the usefulness of the entire motor car 1 
partially or entirely crippled. 

Your every-day comfort is destroyed by loss of power 
impaired riding qualities, wear and heating of parts 
(causing breakage) or a hundred and one other evil 
which produce a quick deterioration of an otherwise 
efficient car, 

Hence the millions invested by the Standard Roller 
Bearing Company for the sole purpose of produci 
perfect bearings and banishing friction from the motor 


car, 


Hence the largest and finest plant in the world devoted t 
the manufacture of bearings alone—-more than half z 
mile in length, with 500,000 square feet of factory space 

Hence the specifications of Standard products in 97% of 
American motor car production. 

Hence the importance to you of insisting that in any 
car you buy, “All its bearings shall be Standard .” 


If you own or expect to own a motor car, you will be 


interested in seeing our literature covering the subject 
more fully. 


STANDARD ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


S, 
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Aimerricam Foo! By fen & COBe 


JAMES 


PON a certain glad Te ) ‘ I ‘ 
went ) ert ! ‘ ‘ 
cit he hued h the ‘ i ad 
» objec he co ri he holi« } j ‘ 
houghts baci r » the « 4 
d he longed f he | ‘ 
| lov g tl ce 











SS a H Land. Wit) | i me cramberr reluctant 1 er 
Where Do You Find the Percentage Luce ) ter er I I know d } ed of 1 the Rude Hand e Tearing the Tap: 
of Dyspeptics Running Highest? 


4 THE 


104 For it wasn’t the real thing at all. The stuffing 
of the turkey defied chemical analysis; and, moreover, 
the turkey before serving should have been dusted with 
leum powder and dressed with moth balls, it being 
ainly a crowning work of the art preservative~-mean- 
ng by that the cold-storage packing and_ pickling 
industry. And if you can believe what Doctor Wiley 

i ind if you can’t believe the man who has dedi- 

ited his life to warning you against the things which 

ou put in your mouth to steal away your membranes, 
hom can you believe? the cranberry sauce belonged 
in a paint store and should have been labeled Easter-egg 
e, and the green peas were green with Paris green. 
um pudding, it was one of those burglar- 
proof, enamel-finished products that prove the British 
to be indeed a hardy race. And, of course, they hadn’t 
ught him his coffee along with his dinner, the man- 
gement having absolutely refused to permit of a thing 
© revolutionary and unprecedented and one so calcu- 
lated to upset the whole organization. And at the last 
minute the racial instincts of the cook had triumphed 
over his instructions, and he had impartially imbued 
everything with his native brews, gravies, condiments, 
its, embalming fluids, 

liquid extracts and perfumeries. So, after weeping 


’ 





easoning cents, preservatives, 


unrestrainedly for a time, the man paid the check, 
which Was enorm US, and tipped every body freely and 
went away In despair ind, I think, committed suicide on 
an empty stomach. At any rate, hecame no more. The 
moral of this fable is, therefore, that it can’t be done. 

But why can't it be done? We ask you that and pause 
forareply. Why can’t it be done? It is conceded, I take 
it, that in the beginning our cookery was essentially of 
the soil. Of course when our forebears came over they 
brought along with them certain inherent and inheritéd 
Old World notions touching on the preparation of raw 
provender in order to make it suitable for human consump- 
tion; but these doubtless were soon fused and amalgamated 
with the cooking and eating customs of the original or 
copper-colored inhabitants. The difference in environ- 
ment and climate and conditions, together with the ampli- 
fied wealth of native supplies, did the rest. In Merrie 
England, as all travelers know, there are but three staple 
vegetables —to wit, boiled potatoes, boiled turnips, and a 
second helping of the boiled potatoes. But here, spread 
before the gladdened vision of the newly arrived, and his to 
sick and choose from, was a boundless expanse of new 
foodstuffs — birds, beasts and fishes, fruits, vegetables and 
berries, roots, herbs anasprouts. He furnished the demand 
and the soil was there competently with the supply. 


When Cooking Was Done by Ear 


E OWE a lot to our red brother. From him we 

derived u knowledge of the values and attractions of 
the succulent clam, and he didn’t cook a clam so that it 
tasted like O’Somebody’s Heels of New Rubbereither. From 
the Indian we got the original idea of the shore dinner and 
the barbecue, the planked shad and the hoecake. By follow- 
ing in his footsteps we learned about succotash and hominy. 
He conferred upon us the inestimable boon of his maize 
hence corn bread, corn fritters, fried corn and roasting ears; 
also his pumpkin and his sweet potato—hence the pump- 
kin pie of the North and its blood brother of the South, the 
sweet-potato pie. From the Indian we got the tomato 
let some agriculturist correct me if I err-—though the oldest 
inhabitant can still remember when we called it a love 
apple and regarded it as poisonous. From him we inherited 
the crook-neck squash and the okra, gumbo and the 
rattlesnake watermelon and the wild goose plum, and 
many another delectable thing. 

So, out of all this and from all this our ancestors evolved 
cults of cookery which, though they differed perhaps as 
between themselves, were all purely American and all 
absolutely unapproachable. France lent a strain to New 
Orleans cooking and Spain did the same for California. 
Scrapple was Pennsylvania’s, terrapin was Maryland’s, 
the baked bean was Massachusetts’, and along with a few 
other things spoon-bread ranked as Kentucky's fairest 
product. Indiana had dishes of which Texas wotted not, 
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Those Who in the Goodness of Their Hearts May 
Undertake a Search for the Sucking Pig 


nor kilowatted either, this being before the day of electrical 
cooking contrivances. Virginia, mother of presidents and 
of natural-born cooks, could give and take cooke ry notion 
from Vermont. Likewise, this condition developed the 
greatest collection of cooks, white and black alike, that the 
world has ever seen. They were inspired cooks, needing 
no notes, no printed score to guide them. They could 
burn up all the cookbooks that ever were printed and still 
cook. They cooked by ear. 

And perhaps they still do. If so may Heaven bless and 
preserve them! Some carping critics may contend that o 
grandfathers and grandmothers lacked the proper know! 
edge of how to serve a meal in courses. Let ’em. Let ’em 
carp until they’re as black in the face as a German carp. 
For real food never yet needed any vain pomp and cir- 
cumstance to make it attractive. It stands on its ow 
merits, not on the scenic effects. When you re. ‘ly have 
something to eat you don’t need to worry trying to thir 
up the French for napkin. Perhaps there may be some 
among us here on this continent who, on beholding a finger- 
bowl for the first time, glanced down into its pellucid 
depths and wondered what had become of the gold fish. 
There may have been a few who needed a laprobe drawn 
up well over the chest when eating grapefruit for the fi 
time. Indeed, there may have been a few even whose 
execution in regard to consuming soup out of the side of 
the spoon was a thing calculated to remind you of a bas 
tuba player emptying his instrument at the end of a hard 
street parade. But Idoubt it. Thesestories were probably 
the creations of the professional humorists in the first 
place. Those who are given real food to eat may generally 
be depended upon to do the eating without undue noise 
or excitement. The gross person featured in the comic 
papers, who consumes his food with such careless abandon 
that it is hard to tell whether the front of his vest was 
originally drygoods or groceries, either doesn’t exist in real 
life or else never had any food that was worth eating, 
and it didn’t make any difference whether he put it on the 
inside of his chest or the outside. 

Only a few weeks ago I saw a whole turkey served for a 
Thanksgiving feast at a large restaurant. It vaunted itself 
as a regular turkey and was extensively charged for a 
such on the bill. It wasn’t though. It was an ancient and 
a shabby ruin—a genuine antique if ever there was one, 
with those high-polished knobs all down the front, like an 
old-fashioned highboy, and Chippendale legs. To make 
up for its manifold imperfections the chef back in the 
kitchen had crowded it full of mysterious-laboratory prod- 
ucts and then varnisned it over with a waterproof giaze 
or shellac, which rendered it durable without making it 
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edible. Just to see that turkey was a thing calculated 
to set the mind harking backward to places and time 
when there had been real turkeys to eat 





3ack yonder in the interior we were a simple and a 


husky race, weren't we? Boys and girls were ofter 
fourteen years old before they knew oysters didn’t grow 
1a can Even grown people knew nothing, exec pt by 
vague hear ay, of cheese so runny that if you didn’t 


care to eat it you could drink it. There was one traveled 


e once gone 





person then living who reputed to hay 





vw bb 

up to the North somewhere and partaken of a water- 
melon that had had a plug cut in it and a whole quart of 
imported real Par France—champagne wine poured 

the plugged place. This, however, was generally 
regarded as a gross exaggeration of the real fact 

But there was a kind of a turkey that they used to 
erve in those parts on | gh Lute oecasions. It 


+y that in his younger da: 
ie mast. At the frosted coming of the fall they 





penned him up and fed him grain to put an edge of 














on his lean; ar hen fate descended upor 1 he 
ae non t i 
ne hen } > reached 
poised and ready ik righ 
left l poon har yk 
\ 1 had 
‘ bre full t! you see 
i Fler friar H ere like 
rounded columns and unadorned, moreover, with those 
superfluous paper l ind | was half g as your 
hand and protruded grandly, | the rudder « treasure- 
hip, and had flanges of sizzled richness on it. Here was no 
pindling fowl that had taken the veil and lived the clois- 
tered life; here vy no wiredra and trained-down cro 
country turkey, but a lusty giant of a bird that would ha 
been a cassowary probabl: or an emu, if he had lived, h 
bosom a white mountain of lusciousness, | nterior a 
Goleonda and not a Golgoth At the touch of tl steel 
his crinkled ] l l fell awa ! 1 ed 
off in tender st if que ‘ 
nells more vari ! eve 
turned out by the justly celebrated f Spice. I 
wasas n to cut 1upanda to leave 
Turkeys I Have Loved and Longed For 
ee stuffed by a rio col 
lector, but by the master ha natural 
born home cooks—stuffed wit ig th 
had oysters or chestnuts or pe lit v 
a veritable mine of gyooal ad caugi 
up and retained all the delectable drippings and essence 
of his being, and his flesh had the rol thet! gs upo 
which he had lived the sweet acorns and beechnuts of the 
voods, the bu tery goober ot tne plowed furrows, the 
hattered corn of the hors 5 ird. 





Nor was he a turkey to be eaten by the mere slice. At 


le , nobody ever did eat him that way—you ate him by 
rods, poles and pe rches, by town hip and by sections ate 
him from his neck to his hocks and back again, from hi 


throat latch to his crupper, from center to circumference, 





and from pit to dome, finding something better all the time; 
and when his frar a lenuded and loomed upon 
the platter like a scaffolding, you dug into his cadaver and 
found there small hidden joys and titbits. You ate until 
the pressure of your waistband stopped your watch and 
your vest flew ope id yo 

stomach was pushing ! ittiy 

upon you, and then } eamed 
of cold-sliced turke breakfa 

the next morning an es of hi 
carcass later on. For V uld be 





greater than the la 
There t 


Somewhere in this broa¢ 








notions of foreign cooke 





and Philadelphia people 
garcon, When his name i 


Concluded on Page 4! 
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AFFRAY was the best of husbands and of men. His _ her hand while she printed a letter to Santa Claus begging \ int me r return the sum a terest. It wa 
vile admitt it—even to him. And it did not spoil fora doll from Paris that had “‘all the clothes.” ye g be a matter of thousa Enough to buy the 
him “When I was a kid,” said Jaffray, ‘‘a pair of skates or a ind for a place the countr concluaed. “Ever 

He had created his business from the ground up; and, bobsled kept a fellow happy the whole wir , mmer t t} } ren.” It wa 
though he was barely forty, it was in a fair way to be very “I’m sorry,” said Mary; “but I’ve already done up tl fact, | lear h, a vas their nearest need, to 
profitable. He had married young and had three children. children’s presents.” DOSse ich ay 
He t this; but he had also, he ** At any rate,” he protested, ‘I’m going to tell them t} hen wl in’t you swear off years ago 
al he expatiated or the deptl truth about that old fake, Santa Claus. I’ve done Li tne “You think y i have me there!’” he laughed ‘If lL had, 
ind it was evident that he had lying there that’s up to me.” people would have suspected how hard up I’ve been for 
also a sense of humor “Aren't they still rather young?”” Shadows gathered ipital in the busin thought | was « efor. Whena 

If he had any foible, his wife had observed, it was his’ in her clear gray eyes. She felt that this d n might man is fighting for a foothold he can’t ord that sort of 

elief in his rightness of mind, the clearness of his reason. well be left to her hing! Now we are getting « Ka Street I don’t care 
lhe belief was not without justificat He was able to “It’s high time they learned they can’t have everything what they tl 
convince himself of almost anything he allowed him on which they set their riotous fancie They’ve got to At tl Mary laughed outright “Wome vill never 
to talk long en« . And she had somet found him to — learn discipline!” lerstand e said rheir minds are so simple.” 
be right Mary, on the other hand, would a oon have thought You me I’m « i tightwad?” he growled Her 

It is thus an er of moment whe he declared one’ of parting with an « eye a th tne day that tre lation and, more than that, her air of having punc- 
day that in modern life Christmas has lost its significance childhood had beer ol all to her ired hi ‘ ny sentimer piqued his pride, his sense of 
be me a Iraud and a bore 1 mental honest l'o make light of her 
0 on, he mitted, Was not ster he pounced upon her laughing, and 

* Most people shar ‘ hed teeth about her pink ears 

i eve hile tt ire } read > ou know what I’m going to 

their gifts their grumbles he sk do?” he said I’m going to eat you 
crescendo lr é ere oO ri ‘ p cal little heathen! 

ne} ¢ ered men mob one en then,”’ she I'm afraid 

ken i j bod lo n 
nder the burden of 1 lif iter, Jaffray grinned expan- 

e one anothe hings a ) ‘ f hig} 

re isele He Wa eminded v H j i nging 
( he comment his Greek prolesso ‘ ‘ He 
once made on cer ! rticles of gold, ‘ l yt lex e ho 
unearthed the treasure chest of ‘ C} ' y 
King Priam of Tro rhey are r ‘ honk hine Pe 
I deously expel ive, said the old t rt 
man, ‘“‘and of no possible use. The ‘ ‘ 
must be Christn ; presents.” G ‘ ‘ ided 

‘At least,” 1 Mary, “the Prian | re leer 

famil 1 good example by doing up have é ion.” 
nei o long before Christma } t rf he Tom 

Ja ( to be diverte Ml ‘ ‘ i to his 
H i he explained, la l ‘ ‘ ‘ tral Here 
the hat, in his rightness of n ate case Hi 
he saw that t duct of the who I re comrm¢ 
civilized world at Christmas isslavish ink mon qualit 
He took from his pocket the draft « ! r one he had ever 
a letter to his friends. Easily and kive M must | con 
genially it explained his scruples and i M rom g no hint 
begged the recipient to join with hir ‘ for calling, and 
in omitting the J ‘ ght and ik 

His wife said is he I 
iware that to was Only to make € ye ‘ 
his ideas strike in more dange rousiy J egarded 
And there was always the chance that In college 
he was right. Producing her account f holar and 
books, she turned to the list of those er ! t expected 
for whom she had yearly bought hi reve ‘ irna which 
presents. ‘“‘Nothing for Mr. Hardy fe é Toda 
and Mr. Pendleton?” she asked. the only t gs about him that shone 

““No!”’ he said. The exchange had “Didn't Santy Claus Bring You— Not Anything at All?"* ere the sleeve f busine 
grown out of business relations. ¢ | where the ere roughing to 

ig for Tom Mason?” Tom was an old cla ‘It may be true,” she pleaded, t ition tothe tatte tt lhe H opy editor ews} r 

mate—a fellow of the most brilliant promise, whom life winds, “that we have so overdone ristma is te 1 the erest ergradu 
had somehow subdued. Years ago they had been close its significance; but the idea it inds for seer to me ‘ int inced. His face had gone through 
friends; but when their children came the M ns had important. How else is one t« é ’ king. O plu rud t 
o a suburb quite inaccessible to the ypolitar If it is import hy « e 1 premature t 

ation. erved Jaffray. “‘To those whe f every d g the r of one wl be g aloft the burde 

ages since we’ve seen them,” Mary pleaded. Christmas.’ t age vas genial r the } 

it seem as if we were givil I ee his inded so plausible hur 7 I e rea I Jaf] r 

ard the other day that he’s been frightfully Mary beat a hasty retreat Ar e going t I I é W he t 
answered Jaff ‘“*We’ve no right to burden letter to Aunt Janet?’’ she ked. W t he smile ! he rke r 
with an obligation.” subtle, inscrutable smile M Jaffr as possessed f had run hin lebt HH, thee ; 

‘*Here’s Billy Burdette. We've sort of lost track of him vorldl) goods, and he was her nearest « If } | ‘ t it | ¢ ‘ er ‘ r 12a 
too.”” Burdette had prospered mightily in Wall Street and for her was colored by thoughts of her l that v ry elsewhere He 
now consorted with the rich and the great. huma r t ‘ 

“To give him anything he would value,” said Jaffray, For the fraction of a second he hesitated, and the he had edited reports ‘ te 
“tis sheer extravagance.” ““Why, of course!” he said with emphasi other men’s mould Ihe I r hat he 

“‘Haven’t we been rather standoffish with the Bur- Inspired by this bold decision he became eloquent. f i hing else e yé er had 
dettes?”’ Mary ventured. She added in a vein of gentle Like everything else once sound our nat life tarte h the r th 
satire: ‘‘No matter how successful a man is, or how high Christmas has been stifled by the ad ce ixur It and the proprietors were st ‘ y for nable editorial 
he climbs, his real, true friends always stick to him.” is a screaming parody on everyt g that democrac; writer He had appli r r ed no 

“Turned about, the case is the same as with Tom. The Christianity—should stand for.” answer. Ot y they thought ! hireling 
barrier is there; so why ignore it?” “Is that all?” asked Mar “th tere * B r r 

“And the children?” “Ts that all! Do you know what this Christmas hur 1 in t H ‘ 


Little Roger had made it known that he wanted a bug costs us?”” He took her housekeeping b: ind cast yht } ; thful 


wireless apparatus. Molly had got her mother to guide up the increasing totals of past year Then he figu 
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There was something deep and fine in the way he spoke 
his wife and children. Without them he still felt he 
might have done much of what he had once dreamed; but 





they were well worth the sacrifice. A man’s personal life 
‘e important than any career, both to himself and 

to the world at large. He and his wife were content to live 
on from day to day, caring for each other and for the 
ildre As Tom said this, his manner had a personal, 


kindly air that puzzled Jaffray. 
le passed lightly from his own affairs to memories of 


dergraduate frolics. When he left Jaffray was laughing 
heartily. 

Presently his face became serious. He grasped the 
teley e and called up the proprietor of the new paper 
uptown that Tom had mentioned. He knew him very well. 
W he ey lown the receiver he said to himself: ‘* Now 
I guess Tom can show the stuff that’s in him!"”" He added 

puzzled frown: ‘‘But he never mentioned my 
' 
r 


That evening he remarked to Mary: “I had only to say 

the word and the trick was turned. Simms said he wanted 
nothing better than a recommendation from me.” He 
poke without immodesty; but in his next words there was 
unmistakable triumph: ‘‘Compared to this sort of per- 
sonal touch with one’s friends a lifetime of mere formal 
giving is futile.” 

‘It was‘hardly to get you to help him that he came,” 
aid Mary. “You don't suppose he thought you were in 
business trouble--in danger of going under? You rather 
expected that, you know.” 

“Tom lend me money?” He laughed. 

“Oh, no; but wasn’t he trying to tell you, tactfully, 
ympathetically, how life looks in the vale of worldly 
defeat —how, for those who have eyes to see, it is a rather 
cheerful valley? Chance enabled you to do him a good 
turn very easily; but the sort of thing he did can proceed 
only from the deepest and truest impulses.””. Through her 
memory floated his proud idea that to the elect every day 
is Christmas. ‘It seems a pity,” she added, ‘that you 
didn’t get into ‘personal touch’ with him long ago—save 
him all those years of worry. Isn’t it you yourself—not 
Christmas —that is lacking in the life of the spirit?”’ 

Jaffray was still beaming with satisfaction in the deed 
he had done. ‘ You’re all off about Tom,” he said gayly. 

It is only the very rich who send you a ‘Thought’ for 
Christmas.’ 


In the morning Jaffray heard from the very rich. Billy 
surdette called him up and asked him to lunch at his 
downtown club. It was on the top floor of an office 
building and its arcade of windows commanded a lordly 
view of the harbor— its swarming ferries and majestic 
Atlantic liners. At the tables about them sat men whose 
names were familiar throughout the world of commerce 
and whose present thoughts were weighted with good or 


evil for an entire continent. Burdette pointed out his. 


fellow plutocrats with humorous deprecation. It all gave 


Jaffray the sensation of a life so exalted above his own that 
it only touched the high places. 


Yet Burdette had never seemed so genuinely interested 
i him. His face was still almost boyish, as is apt to be 





“Tell Me! Have Things Gone Wrong With Your Business?" 


the case with those who succeed early —a striking contrast 
with Tom’s pale and careworn visage. If his manner was 
confident, as of one used to command, it was also modest 
und generous. He, too, made no mention of the Christmas 
letter. 

‘‘How are you coming on in that business of yours?” 
he asked. ‘With half a chance you will land something 
really fine.” 

‘We've been pinched at times for capital. Once I 
thought we were done for; but in another year we shall 
begin to take in the big money.” 

“Then it isn’t that?” said Bur- 
dette, 

Jaffray opened his eyes very wide. 
To himself he exclaimed: ‘“‘Isn’t 
what!"”" He reddened to the roots of 
his hair. 

Jurdette’s blond face turned pink. 
‘I may as well own up,” he said. 
“I'd half an idea from your letter 
you were in for sloppy weather. And 
I rather hoped you’d give me the 
chance to make a’ good use of some 
of the superfluous pelf that some- 
how or other has stuck to me.” 

Jaffray still said nothing, which 
was quite natural; for his independ- 
ent life had given him little ex- 
perience in gratitude or practice in 
expressing it. 

“‘The real reason I wanted to see 
you,” Burdette pursued, “‘ was ‘ad 
He hesitated, groping for an outlet 
from his blunder. ‘It was to ask you 
a favor—about some real estate. 
We've bought in the wilds of Westchester—Ethel and I.” 

The purchase, a matter of a thousand acres, was the one 
thing Jaffray envied him. 

‘*Some sort of people will settle up that country, and we 
want you to help us get in the right kind. Now, how about 
those kids of yours? Ethel ran across Mary last August, 
shopping, and found she was spending the summer in 


‘town. That must be hard on them.” 


“The time came,” Jaffray explained, “when we had 
to decide between kids and the country. Mary said 
kids were pretty good without the country, but that the 
country would be a desert without kids.” 

“That’s just what’s bothering us now,” said Burdette. 
“T decided the other way. When our time came it was 
the suburbs or —the thing I’ve gone in for. Well, I’ve got 
the thing; but Burdette’s eye wandered. ‘“* Last 
Sunday we were walking in the park.” 

“You two in the park—Sunday!”” On a _ second's 
reflection Jaffray’s soul turned over within him, for this 
was the most snobbish thing he had ever said. 

‘We go there for fresh air —and stay to watch the young 
ones. Last Sunday we saw those kids of yours.”’ 

“How did you know they were ours?” 

Burdette smiled. ‘‘How would you know? Because 
they are the most beautiful kids this side of Kingdom Come. 
Besides, we asked the nurse. They were doing belly- 
whoppers over a ledge with some little slum children —all 
jolly young humans 
together, their faces full 
of joy and light as the 
big, round sun above. 
What on earth were you 
two doing that was bet- 
ter than being out there 
to see them?” 

“Keeping our eye on 
the baby—and discuss- 
ing Christmas.” 

Possibly Burdette 
reflected what the discus - 
sion came to. ‘ Christ- 
mas and kids,’’ he 
mused —“‘and such kids! 
Are you sure you quite 
realizewhata lucky devil 
youare? Isaid my prop- 
osition was real estate; 
but it’s partly livestock. 
rhere’s a piece of fifty 
acres, down in the corner 
of our new place, that 
was specially intended, 
*way backin the dawnof 
creation,forkids toromp 
and clamber over 
huge ledges tumbled 
amid groves of hickory, 
oak and chestnut, with 
grass-grown swales be- 
tween. There’s a two- 
mile water view over one 
of the lakes, and about 
the base of the ledges 
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a brook all full of sunny shallows and black trout pools. 
What a place for children! When I see it, it looks posi- 
tively orphaned! And you can get out among it all in an 
hour and a half from town.” 

Jaffray’s heart was torn with covetousness and envy. 

““Now we shall need some one to swap grub with and 
tell our troubles to. And the older we grow the more we 
realize that first friends are best friends. So up you 
come—you two--and bring the kids. I'll hold the pla 
till your ship comes in and let you have it for what it 


cost —a hundred dollars 





an acre.” 

Jaffray felt, with such 
a piace, the whole world 
would be his; but he was 
not the man to take 


vivantage 


advantage of that sort of 


ituation. 





“Since you bought up 
there,” he obiecte d, “land 
has rocketed in price. Be 
fore I can pay up for it, it 
will be worth a thousand 
dollars an acre.” 


This was true; but Bur 


dette only laughed and 
ted on regarding the 
++] 


matter as settled 
As Jaffray 


to his office he had the 





pleasant sensation of re 





covering an old fri 
find him more than ever 
worth while. TI 
depth in the man for whic! 


“And They is 
Santy Claus!t"’ 





he had not given him credit, a background of sadness; for 
greater than his worldly gain was his sense of loss, o 
defeat. All those two had to look forward to was advan¢ 
ing age, alone in their wilderness. There was a strange 
enough contrast in it all with the courage and cheerful 
ness he had seen behind Tom’s subdued a 
manner. 

His strongest impression, however, was of a touch 


masterfulness. In his office Burdette had the reputation of 





nd deprecating 


being a martinet. That, indeed, quite as much as hi 





alertness and his sympathetic good fellows} p, t 
the secret of his success. Jaffray felt that the offer wa 

so much an offer as a royal command. He resented thi 
in proportion as the thing offered was dear to him and 
otherwise beyond hoping for. 


“Tt isn’t merely a ‘Thought’ he offers,”’ id Mary; 
“now, is it?” 


She smiled, for she knew ver well how 
sorely the offer tempted her husband. ‘ Yet in the end, 
like Tom, wasn’t he trying to tell you that there’s more 
in life than you quite appreciate? Wasn't he rather 
protesting against your idea of Christmas?” 

“Perhaps; but, if he was, I say: Confound the man for 
his impudence — though he is the best fellow in the world!” 

“Tt is true that, on the whole, you are more successful 
than either Tom or Billy. You have the personal life, 
and you are in a way to be quite rich.” 


Something of the kind had occurred to Jaffray. He 
burst out: “Then what right have they to patronize me?”’ 
Mary answered this question with another: ‘‘ Inthis case, 


also, your swearoff has resulted in a first-rate Christmas 
present —hasn’t it?” 

“You mean to him—the chance to do me a service?” 

“Surely, you can understand that! When good luck 
enabled you to put Tem under obligation you were proud 
as Punch. And in Billy’s case, also, if you had got 
personal touch with him years ago the present would have 
been far greater. He could easily have lent you the few 
thousands you needed and spared us years of worry.” 

Jaffray laughed derisively. ‘“‘Then you think we ought 
to obey Burdette’s royal command—accept his offer?” 

“Tt will put us under a material obligation; but, since 
he really needs us up there—why, yes! Tom accepted 
your kindness very gratefully, very humbly.” 

“But this is a radically different case. In matters of 
money I’ve never been under obligation to any man!” 

“There is always an element of money in the Christmas 
question, as you yourself so eloquently pointed out; but 
over and above it is what you call its significance.” 

“Significance! Rubbish!” he burst out. 

““As I have said, you are more successful than either 
Tom or Billy—in the material life; but, in one way, 
haven’t you fallen behind them? To us the thing Billy 
offers is the thing we want most in life, but to him it is a 
bagatelle. What he asks for is far greater than what he 
gives—though he has been most kind and thoughtful. He 
asks us to give up our pride in matters of money —our 
independence.” 

“T tell you I can’t take that land,” Jaffray said—‘‘and 
there’s the end of it!” 





It was not the end, however. Coming home next 
afternoon, he found his Aunt Janet with Mary. She gave 
























him her hand with a smile the like 
of which he did not remember. He 
had a sense of dodging for fear she 
would kiss him. 

She was a true Jaffray, his Aunt 
Janet. As a girl, she had been in 
love with a young fellow of the best 
sort; but, though she had money, 
she had insisted on delaying the 
marriage until he also should be in 
a position of worldly indeper deuce 
He had died in the struggle. If she 
had ever regretted her proud rigor 
she had concealed her regret. Her 


chief interest in life ever since had 
been in investing and reinvesting 


her inheritance, which she did with 
uncommon shrewdness. Knowing 
the rigidity of her temperament, 
Jaffray had always treated her with 
the most scrupulous impersonality. 
He had been punctiliously kind. 

He was not destined, 
to escape her present moc vd of emo 
The stronger and higher the 
dam, the greater the flood when at 
last it breaks. 

‘What is the matter, 
she said, and to Jaffray’s dismay, 
not only kissed him but teok him 
warmly in her withered old ar 
“T have thought so long and so 
hard! If there is ar 
told! Oh, I know I am not much to you; but to me you 
are the nearest of kin. Tell me!” 


however, 


tion. 


» j 
} 





ything wrong I have the right to 


She was weeping ¢ 








his neck. ‘‘ Have things gone wr } r business?” 
“No; they haven’t!”’ said Jaffray, his head hanging 
helplessly over her shoulder. No le hot! 
Seeing the look in his face, Mary cramme er | 1 
kerchief into her mouth. 
“‘Then how have I failed you! I wanted so mucl 
good to you—to be good to you all.” She said thi 
reaching out to get hold of Mary also imoment the 


were all three smothered in a mutual, inclu e embra 
Then little Roger and Molly came 
lamented Miss Jaffray. “‘ You beat 
good Lord put so much love into 
give us only two arms?” 
children and, with a strength bey 
lifted them together and kissed ther 
Before she left, it all came ,out her sense of si n her 
youthful harshness and her futile, 
some life of the heart. 
her undoing. She h 
thinking more of her money than of her—and that had 
been the way to chill them. After years of loneliness, 
Jaffray’s letter had given her the cl 
t it she might have died with no one the wiser as to wha 


her true life had been. It had always seen 





She 





endless lot 


Pride and money! They had be« 


had always feared her 








ou 





she could not be with them { ummer! 
Did they ever think what it was to spend the long, gloriou 
days rockin tel} 4 She was a il \y She 





Undeniably the Sun of Her Christmas Was Under a Cioud 
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urkey and Cranberry Sauce 


Raising Turkeys Wholesale and Picking Cranberries by Machinery 




















HE cowboy is already counted among the 

vanishing quantities. His day is declared 

to be about over, as the fence, the irriga- 
tion ditch and the plow are rapidly pushing 
him off the plains. The closing of the range is the end of 
the chapter for the cowboy —save in the pages of popular 
fiction and behind the footlights of the stage. But those 
who have found him a fascinating figure in these places 
are entitled to take heart and not grieve over his passing, 
for he is leaving behind a very plausible substitute who, 
if not just good, is so fair and convincing an imitation 
of the original t! 
gallery critics in whose hands are the making of the gods 


a 





iat he might easily pa muster with the 





of melodrama, 

This substitute is none other than the turkeyboy who 
herds your holiday dinner—in its full armor of glossy 
feathers—upon the vast stubble-fields of California’ 
bonanza grain ranches; and this new type of range rider is 
likely to have a firm seat in his saddle long after the cow- 
boy has become a reminiscence and a tradition. Uncle 





as 


Sam’s folks are increasing at a tremendous rate, and with 
one voice they all declare that the turkey is the only bird 
for the family hoard on the great holiday occasions of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Day. On this 
point our national appetite is fixed, and no substitute will 
be accepted, 

It has remained for the state most remote from the 
landing-place of the Pilgrim Fathers to push the raising of 
this favorite bird of our national feasts to the proportions 
of an industry. which need not shrink from comparison — at 
least in some respects — with that in which the cowboy has 
cut so large and dashing a figure. And the most important 
point in which comparison is invited is with respect to the 
profits that flow into the pockets of the owners of the 
turkey herds. It should, of course, be remembered that 
the turkey is the bird of a few midwinter festivities, while 
the beefsteak or the roast is an everyday article in our 
national diet. j 

To look upon a flock of nineteen hundred turkeys fatten- 
ing on astubble-range of hundreds of acres; to see how the 
mounted turkeyboy and his trained dogs herd and handle 
this great band of holiday birds; and to watch the activities 
of a big turkey-shipping point, where many thousands of 
these dressed fowls are started on their journey to the holi- 
day dinner tables of the whole United States, is to reach 


Filling In and Preparing a Cranberry Bog 


By FORREST CRISSEY viz snow cating be could wot bs 


a sudden realization that turkey growing has attained the 
full stature of an industry. There are many turkey herds 
in California that number hundreds of birds, probably 
several score that contain more than a thousand, and 
several that press close to the two-thousand point. This 
year California contributes almost half a million turkeys 
to our Thanksgiving and Christmas tables; last year the 
number was four hundred thousand, according to the 
estimate of the State Board of Agriculture. 

To the man or woman of the East or the Middle West 
who has repeatedly struggled to raise a herd of poults from 
the nest to marketable maturity, a flock of a thousand 
turkeys seems nothing short of a miracle. It is easier for 
the farmer in the region of summer rains to believe the 
largest story of profits in chickens ever printed in advertis- 
ing form than to accept the statement that any man has 
ever raised in a single season, from his own hatching, a 
thousand or more marketable turkeys. But scores of such 
flocks actually exist in the valleys of the Pacifie coast 


* country, where there are months of uninterrupted sunshine. 


A Great State for Turkeys 


ls of the turkey ranchers are agreed that the greatest 
element in their success is the long dry season without 
a drop of rainfall. Climate, according to these men who 
operate turkey herds that are grazed like cattle, is the 
thing that has given California her supremacy in the pro- 
duction of our national feast bird. However, these turkey 
kings admit that climate is only one element in the difficult 
art of turkey raising, and that there are many other ele- 
ments to be mastered before these birds can be raised in 
bands of many hundreds without a premature deathrate 
that seriously interferes with the profits. There is an age, 
even in California, at which the young turk is as prone 
to wilt and die as the grass of the field that is cut down. 
Therefore the methods employed by the captains of the 
turkey industry on the Pacifie slope to prevent the 
untimely death of their poults have a practical interest and 
value for all who are engaged in this difficult and extra- 
hazardous branch of poultry production, wherever they ure. 
Ralph Norton is a 

recognized turkey king 


and the rental was cheap. But had he been a 
veteran in his new calling he could not have 


i { 





and turkeys are inveterate users of gravel. 
At the outset he visited the turkey ranches of that 
locality and learned all he could of the traditions and rule- 
of-thumb methods of turkey culture. It happened that 
the hatching coops on the ranches he visited were set close 
together along the fence-line. Consequently he followed 
this arrangement in placing his own coops. The result 
taught him that tradition is not always as 
the little poult s began to hatch under the hens that were 
set earliest, the peeping of the new arrivals had a quick and 


disastrous effect upon the nervous systems of the neigh 


ile guide, When 


boring hens whose period of incubation was not completed. 
After he had counted the number of cold eggs caused by 
ic Mr. Norton hit upon a plan that 
he now rigidly enforces with great success. He places 
only five coops in a community, and the hens in these are 


this neighborhood pai 





one of the points on 





all set on the same day. This is only 





which the application of business sen i 
and enabled Mr. Norton to score a point over his I 
progressive competitors. 

His library of turkey literature and bulletins is one of 
the largest in the country. He doesn’t believe that he or 
his neighbors know the last word in turkey 
doesn’t despise theory or suggestion: because they come 
to him in printed form. 

“Turkeys,” declares Mr. Norton, “are handled almost 
exactly as sheep are herded. You can get along in this 


business without a heap of things—like a fine cook-and 


camp wagon, for instance—but you surely can’t handle 
a big band of birds without an outfit of two or three 
trained dogs. Half a dozen men would not replace in 
practical working ability my two shepherd dogs. They 
can round up the herd in less time than ten men could go 
through the motions. 
turkeys and the men would miss a lot of ’em. Sometimes 
I’m asked if the dogs do not hurt the turkeys. 
are more nervous than others and will set their tee 
stubborn bird that tries to escape and stay out al 
But that difficulty is easily met by putting a small bell on 
the dog that is inclined to be harsh. The turkeys do the 
rest. When they hear that bell coming in their direction 
they fall into line in short order.” 


Jesides, the dogs will get all the 


Some dogs 
htoa 


| night. 














with a high reputation for 
progressive methods and 
good results. He was a 
business man before he 
became a turkey rancher. 
3efore the great disaster 
that laid San Francisco in 
ruins he owned five retail 
stores in that city. From 
the ashes of his business 
he recovered a strong taste 
for country life and enough 
money to make a meager 
start with a small band of 
turkeys. Asa refugee he 
was able to rent, at the 
cost of a few cents an acre, 
a sheep range equipped 
with a set of rough build- 
ings well adapted to his 
new kind of ranching. He 

















took this particuler ranch 





A Turkey King With a High Reputation for Progressive Methods 


because he could get it, 


** Turkeys are Handied Aimost Exactly as Sheep are Herded"’ 
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Like other large turkey 
ranchers who run bands of 
a thousand birds or more, 
Mr. Norton has a camp- 
wagon that is especially 
designed for the business 
and is not only a traveling 
kitchen and bedroom for 
the herder, but also carries 
on its top portable sleeping 
accommodations for the 
turkeys. These traveling 
roosts are so constructed 
that they will fold com- 
pactly together. When a 
stop is made they are 
quickly unlimbered and set 
up ready forthe birds. The 
purpose of these disappear- 
ing roosts is not so much 
the comfort of the birds as 
their safety, for turkeys are 
not so quickly caught or 
stampeded by coyotes 











wildeats, foxes, skunks and 
other night prowlers 


wher 
wnen 


perched a few feet above the ground. secause of the 
animals that share the national appetite for the breast of 
turkey, the turkeyboy out on the range as well armed 


as the traditional cowboy. 

How far the turkey 
the size of his band and upon the location 
range. The big bands travel many miles fro 
ever. The best pasturage i 


by the latest machine methods. Here the birds not o ty 


herder strays af ds upon 





if good tattening 
how 
‘ 


i gre 


st upon the 





i grain wasted by the harves 


clean the field of grasshoppe rs, beetles and other insects. 


Though the owner of the turkeys willingly pays ty 


to seventy-five cents an acre for the privilege of grazing 
his birds upon wheat or barley stubble, the proprietor of 
the field might almost as logically p that ar 
turkey rancher for ridding his field of ect 
combination of insect ind gr 
The Dangerous Age 

a EW of the men or women,” observ: Mr. Nort 

‘who he Ip to eat tne holiday turkey at the home table 





tne remotest notion oi 


have It é 
raising of their big birds. It 


work involved in the sound 





‘ to say that turkeys are herded like sheep. The aver- 
age Eastern man or woman at once understands by this 
that you mount your pony, whistle to your dog, ride afield 


and loaf until it’s time to come back home. Herding the 
really the lest part of the rk—but even 





turkeys 





that isn’t exactly loafing! When the young t irke begin 
to get into the red —to show their characteristic color about 
the head and throat—they are much less trouble than 
hefore; but even then a band of a thousar of them ¢ 
manage to keep a man, a horse and two dogs so | 

that they’re all willing to sleep at night. The herder 
must keep constant watch to prevent stray i. He 
must also see that they get a littl ter, but onl 

little, in the middle of the day olnerwist iigestion 
and trouble are almost sure to follow Again, they 
hould be rounded up in the shade for a rest during 

the hours of the greatest heat. All this means not onl) 


vigilant watchfulness but much riding and ial work. 






“From hatching time until the birds are well into 
the red—which with us is almost September first —is 
the period of greatest stress with the turkey rancher. 
The mothers and their poults are kept in confinement 
on this ranch until the little ones are two weeks old. 
During that time the whole management of the brood 
giving the poults all the 
l. OX time 


r poults, but they 


centered upon two things 
food they will eat and keeping them cle 





au day is not too often to feed youn 





must never be giver more at a time than 
up without leaving a scrap. Of course tl 


fed outside the coop in which the mother is cor 


ie noults are 


fined. 

















A Gang of Cranberry Pickers at Work 


Our food consists of hard-boiled ¢ ggs, red pepper and onio 
Alfalfa and milk curd and grit 
whenever possible. Fre- 


ops chopped together. 
are added to the combination 


feedi: 








quency of is as important in the infancy of a 
Christmas turkey as it is in that of a bab 

“When the poults are two weeks old they are turned 
out tor re 1 a restricted way, in order that they may 
get the ect food which they demand. Five or ter 
mothers and their broods are made into a bunch and 


‘annot be 


the 


humber ¢ 


the confusion as to 


handled as a 
massed ther 
mothers —and it is important tha 


{ 


toge 
t the poults make no mi 
score, for the hens are put into their 


three to five weeks 


ake on this back 
coops every night until the poults are 
old. At this age and for later they must not be 


liberated and allowed to range while there is any 


ome time 


dew o1 


the grass. If you want to kill a poult just let him get hi 
feet wet. He can’t stand wet feet it least until fairl; 
well grow After the young b rd get into the red they vo 
to feed a inrise and are brought back and watered a 
nine o’clocl From that hour they are kept bunche 
in little groups in the shade and held there until five 
o'eloc! when they are again scattered out on the range 
re they feed voraciously until sundown. How mucl 
work this implies, even with the aid of good dogs, only th 
man in the saddle on a big turkey ranch can possibly 


understand.” 
When, from a st 
Mr. Nortor 


art of tw 





o thousand eggs under feathers, 


s able to finish the season with one thousand 











dressed ys, he feels fairly well satisfied with hi 
result s« times he is able to do consi 

t n tl } he does not compla if th veragt 

! t I] ed flo rise n gobbler r 
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What Food to Feed the Flock 
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Rounding Up a Few Turkeys 


In the Shade During the Middle of the Day 
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By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
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HERE is no use blinking at the fact that I am homely. 
I was born homely and grew up homely, and the 
only things I can put to the credit side of myself are 
hair and disposition. Perhaps I ought even to leave out 
disposition, though I think most girls in my place would 
have become cross and disagreeable. Yes; I am cer- 
tainly entitled to say disposition, for it was cruel to be 
always a wall-flower and never have a beau, and pretend 
not to mind being left out or forgotten—and laugh when 
one felt more like erying 
I am a good-natured little thing, however, though I do 
ay it myself; and when scraps were thrown me I took 
them gratefully and didn’t ask why or wherefore. Girls 
on the social breadline daren’t, you know. Whether it is 
a deaf-mute or a great-grandfather, or a conscientious host 
sacrificing himself, one must take what one gets—if one 
is to get anything at all and not die of mortification. 
Mammasays I am a thorough Bassett —all Bassett except 
my hair, which is pure Sturtevant. My poor father was 
euch a thorough Bassett that he died years and years ago 
when I was a tiny tad; just couldn’t stand being a 
Bassett, | suppose- the unfortunate man! There have 
been times when I could searcely stand it either; though, 
being reinforced with Sturtevant, | managed to bear up 
better. Of course mamma is a Sturtevant, and that is why 
she is so pretty and elegant and chic—oh, a darling! for 
all her being nearly forty—and so courted and sought 
after that she lives in a whirl and people can’t invite her 
often enough. They used to call us the Beauty and the 
Beast, which is rnore than I deserved even if I am homely, 
for I have quite a nice figure and am not an out-and-out 
fright. My trouble is a blotchy complexion and a silly 
little nose, and big, round eyeglasses. 
If mamma had only kept up Fairholme I should not have 





minded how ugly I was; it was this living in a big city | 


hotel and doing society that made me so miserable. The 
panic of 1907, however, cut our income in two, and mamma 
ceased to care for Fairholme when she could no longer fill 
it with guests and entertain as splendidly as she formerly 
did. She said it was too lonesome ~—as though Fairholme 
could ever be lonesome! —- what with horses to ride, and the 
creek dammed for swimming and sk«ting, and dogs and 
cows and chickens and pigs, ar4 ‘ettiest parklike 
country in the world to roam over ic: ities and miles! It 
broke my heart to leave Fairhoime, w.. -e there was some- 
thing delightful to do every minute of tne day, and coop 
ourselves up instead in the St. Charles Hotel, with nothing 
but roofs and telegraph wires to look out at. 

It wasn't that we were poor. We hada large suite on the 
sixth floor and our own private dining room, and mamma 








He Was So Surprised He Nearty Fett Off His Chair 


w. B. 





KING 


spent five or six times more money 
on my clothes than she had ever 
done before. Naturally I liked that; 
it was the only thing I did like, 
though it did not seem to make me 
more attractive to anybody except 
myself. If it had perhaps I should 
not have suffered so much or been 
so everlastingly shut up in those 
dreary rooms. But how could I ride 
without an escort? How could I 
walk without an escort? How could 
I do anything but yawn and wish 
I were dead —without an escort? A 
city girl, of the class that assume: 
to be smart and conventional, is de 

pendent on men for nine-tenths of 
her pleasure. If she cannot attract 
men there is no particular reaso: 

why she should exist; she’s simply 
the wallpaper of the social system. 

Don’t think it was mamma's fault; 
she ached for her poor little ugly 
duckling; she gathered in young 
men in droves and spent a fortune 
feeding them and giving them expen- 
sive cigars. Then they promptly fell 
in love with her and had to be chased 
off. It fretted mamma dreadfully 
it made her own beauty almost a reproach; she would look 
at me with tears in her eyes and sigh in the saddest sort of 
way. 

Perhaps it was partly my doing that I didn’t succeed 
better. I had the Bassett pride in addition to all the other 
Bassett disabilities. I did not want admirers that had to 
be bought with dinners and theater tickets and limousines 
and cigars; I did not want any young man who had to be 
paid to endure me. 

Mamma said I did not appreciate what could be done 
with my kind of looks—that I was really very piquant and 
had the beaulé du diable—or, rather, could have it by over- 
coming my quietness and timidity. ‘‘ You ought to be a 
little rowdy!” she declared. } 


If One is Homelty 
One Might as Well 
be Comfortable 


‘You ought to wear the 
most daring clothes and shock people into noticing you; 
if once you could get the reputation of being a wild little 
tomboy, who kept everybody in a flutter of surprise and 
apprehension, you would have all the men at your fect. 
Pretend to go the limit —that’s the recipe for plain girls 
climb trees, drive an automobile and get arrested for speed- 
ing, knock off people’s hats and just say out loud what you 
think about anything or anybody. Oh, 
Amy, it is all so easy if you only knew!” 

It was no good answering that I was a 
little Cinderella person, who could no 
more shock people than I could fly. 

“You a Cinderella!” exclaimed my 
mother, who was so clever she could twist 
anything her own way. “If only you 
would copy Cinderella you could do won- 
ders. If she hadn’t worn glass slippers do 
you suppose anybody would have looked 
at her twice? Imagine how people stared 
and nudged oneanother! Imagine how the 
men sat up electrified! ‘Why,she hasn’t 
any shoes on! Great Scott! There’s a 
girl in her stocking feet! No—by Jove! 
they’re glass slippers—-positively they are 
made of glass!’ Of course she caused a 
furore; of course the prince fell over him- 
self to get to her first. Then those pink 
mice or goats, or whatever it was she 
drove away with! A girllike that couldn't 
be kept down—she was simply bound to 
be a social success!” 

Poor mamma was always going on like 
that—suggesting impossible things and 
worrying terribly that I was such a fail- 
ure. It’s depressing to be worried over 
because you are so unattractive; though, 
now that I am older, I see that it was less 
my fault than I believed at the time. I 
was only nineteen then, you know, and 
the place was one of those Western cities 
where all the boys and girls have grown 
up together—and, as all their chatter and 
interest are limited to Tommy So-and-So, 
or Mary or Josie or Billy, you can perceive 
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how hard it was for astranger like myself 











to join in. When talk is nothing but 

personalities any one who doesn’t know 

Mary or Josie or Billy hasn’t a ch 

of opening her mouth, and gives the ap- 
pearance of being a 
tongue-tied little idiot. 


At Fairholme most of 
the people that visited 
us were much older 
ind, [must say, mucl 
more polite ind well- 


bred than these boy 














= 4 . 
Stine and girls who ofte 
‘ treated me with arude- 
3s I still burn to re- 
: member. Irealize now 
4 hey were simply very 
+ ; ’ 
young and very pro- 
\ ] d juli as 
Py, I wa 1e] bu t 
i i - 
U nineteen one doe t 
erit e ne tler 
It was mamma's 
* : 
™ popularity that ex- 
posed me to all this. 
7 } As she would not go 
: 
anywhere without me, 
} or unless I } id another 
w : 
“~ invitation, her Iriends 
. had to ke ire of” 
me, as polit y 
Hea eT KnO 
should have been } 
pier a ! | or ; inste f being 
pi ri ced ) I ( ] yt peo ¢ 
no int me Ot ose ¢ ind partie 
what a martyrdom they were! I don’t know how I ever 
stood it—the misery, the public humiliation, the awful 
gap on each side of my seat, with the others crowded 
together, laughing and talking. Often I had to sneak 
down tosupper by myself —not that I wanted any supper! 
but to avoid the shame of being left stark alone i ball 
never knew all that, of course — I { 





room. Mamma 


have died first —what girl could go home frorn a ball 
tell her mother that she had danced only o 

I oug t 

to all those } orrible part si , I should not hay 4 
Whytock and my 
so different that I tremble to think o 


Charley Whytock was my fairy prince. There never was 


yughtn’t to complain 


hough; for, if 


whole life would have bee 





anybody less of a fairy prince than Charley Whytock. He 
was one of those prematurely old you nen witl 1 
aggressive chin and lot of forehead and a sharp, master 
ful way of looking at you. He always made me feel 

though I were little Red Riding-Hood and he were the Wolf; 
and his keen gray eyes set med to bore right through me. 


He was entitled to appear masterful and important, for 


his father had retired and put him in absolute charge of 








the great Whytock flour mills. They said he had started 
at the bottom and worked right up, preferring to learn the 
business inside out rather than to go to college and enjoy 


himself. 

He was so abrupt and dictatorial that everybody was 
afraid of him, and he seemed as much out of place in 
society as I was. It was gossiped that he was looking for 
a wife and could not find any one to please him—which 
was not surprising, considering how little trouble he took 
to make himself agreeable. People who don’t try to 
please don’t get pleased—and the general opinion of him 
was that he was sarcastic and overbearing, with an idea 
that every one was after him for his money. 

It was funny how I got acquainted with him—though 
of course we had been introduced long before. A passing 








introduction does not constitute an acquaintance, how- 
ever, and we hardly more than knew each other by sight 
till at aleap-year cotillion, when somebody got up and said: 
*‘Ladies will now choose their partners for a two-step.” 
, Istayed where I was, not daring to inflict myself on any 
af the young men—or, perhaps, too proud or too shy. 
Anyway, I didn’t move and the dance started in with me 
still sitting there. Then I noticed that nobody had asked 
Charley Whytock and that he was looking terribly blank 
sort of stony and grim, with his lips pursed together as 
though he could have killed us all! I don’t know how I 
got the courage to do it—it was as much feeling sorry for 
him as anything else—but I went over and with my heart 
in my mouth asked him if I might have the pleasure of the 
two-step. 

He was so surprised he nearly fell off his chair—and 
then bounded up with the gladdest look you ever saw. It 
is hard to believe so small a thing could make any one so 
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He talked of it all through the dance and after- “T am very much perplexed,’ iid at la 
ward sat out another, thanking me some more. He said worried and ery much perplexec I’ve come ove 
that it had never occurred to | im that he was unpopular you to help me.” 
until the girls began sliding past him and he realized he It was only polite to swer I'd be ¢ t 
vas to be left out. Then I said the girls who liked him was very mystifying 
the best would probably be the most backward in a J b father,” he we Per 
him —not that I meant it, only just to comfort him know he retired eighteen mont go 1} n 
he shook his head and wouldn’t admit that an) body like ch of tl mill 
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him, I more 1! ifie } but I sa es, I 
He had been dreadfull; ind showed it by talking heard of 
about the hollowness of soc nd ho br ss noodle Dad eer rne ‘ he co r 
ere its only favorites; and there young fel- in, day out, he ha it his desk and fought the 
low there who amounted to a row of p or had ever done ne tnre I l I no he second largest Ame 
real day’s work in his life! He was bitter nst the He never 1 " 
rls too ‘ { tore the i to pie lly t ll rflic } ) yuld |} ! { 
egan by ruining their fathers and the neir husband ne ive the me 
d who if a more nportance the t ol a mal School ) ia 
e thar » | hievemet | ld l have mullior hat is d ( e he retired i oT 
t ter t haa? throw oO! i iew DO t i re t ted ] I r rhe 
himsel! hadnt been so patro rt é i leading ¢ e! a phiianthro i 
ttle thing who had unexpectedly revealed oud of hir ny ma ht be proud to be tk 
ense. Franklin H. Whytock! 
However, it led on to our talking about the country and rhen he retired, tl rh he gave a new meaning t 
how we both loved horse ; and when it turned out he word H gyoOU. going iO ot Old ibme 
new Fairholme ell ind often vi d the people thers pl ( da nhangers- e door told r 
o rented i n mamma, we grew quite chumn I gh-powered ¢ t yo ‘ inding o 
( ) pe could endure st y rooms and 1 g ( ra He began to e one | elf 
r resome I¢ il er ne I ! I be Oo e Par ) M 1 ¢ i 
d under the pins nd feelir e spl i ‘ th fo } is § of e | 
fa mettled | ‘ Then he f elo dance Cor iny. I’ve trie i 
i and fter tk and for once amildwaymy him; but he only a ‘ ‘ 
eve , . 
passed me th bod 
t e, he al —_—_—_—__— 
Afterward, whenever we met her 
d there, he invariably sought me 
out and never failed to allude to th 
time Il had saved him at the 1] 
eur dance ] ymewa | yr 
it rathe ortil for 
ot ed to be ! Oo reaso ! 
Hemp nice oO?! I en a prett 
girl muld rather referred fo 
herself than for wt he had done 
Bu a met! gv to be otieed 
it all, and in time we gre to be 
riend is much friends as it was 
possible wit! one so solemn and 
erious and self-contained as Charl 
Whytock 
I am ex} g all th lest you 
might think is a flirtation; | 
Charley Whytock never liked m« 
n that every girl has an 
t that tell er; and mine said 
No not a bit.’ It w more a 
queer of ndshiy d I think 
he was sorry forme. Ps twa 
because I \ ich a good lists 
and had read so mar of the boc 
he had. Mamma was tremendou 
elated and called him my beau, 
vhich was too ridiculous for words! 
I had onl 
vlas 
one 
oandin 
tock. i 
and st 
Lunate enough to disagree with } 
his mouth would close like a ste 
Lrap and hi tare would wither yo 
up. An iron will sounds well i 
novel, but in real life we prefer pec 
ple who know hoy LOvive Ly prac 
fully even if the d who 
} .ven’t so strong a character tha "hE 
every one is afraid of them. : een pus 
SO went on like that for mont] ; eae at aa “er * : * 
with his eallir g twice at the hotel FW oS ~ TCH Comet ¥ - ” J : . 1 a 
party—not pointedly, but coming 7 AARNE tr iin 
over for a little talk and never fail- “You Two Were Made for Each Other and I Knew It! 
ing to remind me of the leap-ye ar 
dance, Often he paid me compliments too how I wa his life and there a good time due ! H 
o sensible and quiet and gentle— though neveronce men- gible mply i : 
tioning my hair, which was the only pretty thing about me. what to do. What are you to do 
Imagine my surpr therefore, when one afternoon he — back like i ho » be ! 
telephoned he wanted to see me immediately oO omethinyg the age ol fil _—s. 2 ed to dre 
terribly important and pressing, and could he be sure of but now I see it’s the only way to pull } H 
finding me alone? It put me in a tremble, for I didn’t «nice woman to steady } ‘ ate 
know what to think, as he wouldn’t say more than that or back to the fire ( ( 
explai but just could he come at once? Naturally I what I’m driving at? 
expected him to arrive looking very excited—as excited I answered no, I coul 
as I was—and it was almost a shock that he wasn’t. Of Your mother!” he « Y 
course he was grave and serious —but he was always grave nating, charming mother! She he very pe ( 
and serious —and we shook hands and all that, as tho igh it perso Let’ you and 
was merely an ordinary call. them!" 
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ROBABLY the most important measure to come 
before Congress, so far as concerns the average 
business man, is the Aldrich monetary plan. 

I am sure that the greatest legislative plan before the 
publie to-day, one that affects men, women and children 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, is for the 
construction of a sound and permanent banking system 
that will grow with the country and insure justice to all. 
It is therefore a pleasure for me to explain the idea of this 
proposed legislation to the readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, for I feel that in this age, when it is so 
popular to criticise everything men of wealth suggest, some 
paper should at least present the Aldrich plan in detail, in 
order that every citizen may intelligently judge it on its 
merits without prejudice. The facts on which this article 
s based were obtained directly from Mr. Aldrich, I hav- 
ing had the pleasure of dining with him a few weeks ago 
through the courtesy of Mr. Mallot, president of the 
Indiana National Bank, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Aldrich spoke first of the great demand and need 
of a change. He said: “‘The bankers today find them- 
selves unequal to the demands of this new era. This is a 
time of remarkable changes. The banker himself is unable 
to meet changed conditions because of antiquated laws, 
unwieldy note issues and the absence of coéperation. In 
emergencies the bank is unable alone to serve the needs of 
the public. The banks are not independent in emergencies. 
In the last analysis they must now turn to New York. 
In times of severe stress all agencies fail.”’ 


Our Present System Crude 


he igen banks have no reliable resource today on which 
they can rely. In the losses incident to suspensions 
the banks are not the chief sufferers. Generally banks are 
able to care for themselves. Not infrequently they pass 
through panics with increased profits. This is not to say 
banks like panies. The panic of 1907 carried its lesson to 
banks. All are familiar with 1873, 1893 and 1907, and 
their panics. Wages were cut, farmers could not sell their 
products, and business men were helpless. 

“The number of depositors in our banks is greater than 
the number of persons employed in the useful industries 
of the country. Nothing is more vital to the people than 
the question of:a stable monetary system. It is impossible 
to measure the losses inflicted under our defective mone- 
tary system. Were it not for our natural resources and 
the energies of our people we should have found these 
defects intolerable long since.. It is a matter of wonder 
that the people have submitted so long to the dangers of 
the crude system we now have. The work of monetary 
reform moves slowly. We have a new era in banking in 
every country but the United States. We have had no 
changes in national banking laws since 1862.” 

it is very interesting to note how willing Mr. Aldrich is 
to take from all classes of people suggestions relative to the 
work; and while talking to me he said several times: 








Based on a Talk With 


Ex-Senator Aldrich 


| By Roger W. Babson 


“T do not say that this plan is the best possible, and no 
one is more willing than I am to change any detail; but I 
am sure that it is correct in its essentials. I am simply 
interested in the welfare of my country; and the interests 
of my country and my good name are identical. 

“It now becomes necessary, however, to look at the 
question from a new standpoint. The international aspect 
is also very important, and in considering a plan we are 
obliged to consider the wonderful growth of the country. 
Think of the twenty-one billion dollars of banking resources 
of the country. What of fifty years from now? We have 
to consider the future. The banks have doubled in number 
in the last ten years. We may have one hundred thousand 
banks in fifty years. Nobody can estimate the resources 
of banks in that future time if our growth continues. 

“We cannot have a central bank. We cannot have an 
institution that is not national in character. If industries 
are depressed, if production stops, the depression is felt in 
every section; but that fact does not do away with preju- 
dice among sections. We cannot have a plan for an asso- 
ciation that could be politically controlled or one that 
could be controlled by interests in any one part of the 
country. Politicians have no business to use this question 
for the benefit of party or politician. 

“The politicians will drop the attempt to make political 
use of the monetary question ‘when the people make it 
plain that this issue must be kept out of politics. I present 
this plan because I believe it is the best method to be 
employed on behalf of the people. I must have your 
coéperation. My mind is open.” 

Mr. Aldrich proposes to charter a national reserve 
association of the United States, which shall be the prin- 
cipal fiscal agent of the Government of the United States 
the authorized capital of this national reserve association 
to be twenty per cent of the capital of the banks eligible 
for membership—approximately three hundred millions; 
the length of its charter to be fifty years; the head office of 
the association to be in Washington, District of Columbia. 


The National Reserve Association 


eS national banks and all state banks and trust com- 

panies which comply with the requirements for mem- 
bership* may subscribe to the capital stock of the national 

*These requirements are: 

1—That (a), if a bank, it shall have a paid-in capital of not less than that required 
for a national bank in the same location; and that (4), if a trust company, it shal 
have an unimpaired surplus of not less than twenty per cent of its capital, and, if 
located in a city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants or less, shall have a paid-in 
capital of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, and in a larger city a propor- 
tionately greater capital, up to five hundred thousand dollars in a city of five huadred 
thousand inhabitants or more. 

2—That it shall have and agree to maintain against its demand deposits a reserve 
of like character and proportion to that required by law of a national bank in the sar 
location; provided, however, that deposits which it may have with any subseri 
national bank, state bank or trust company in a city designated in the national bank- 
ing laws as a reserve city or a central reserve city, shall count as reserve in like manner 
and to the same extent as similar deposits of a national bank with national banks in 






such cities 


}—That it shall have and agree to maintain against al! other classes of deposits the 
required percentages of reserve 

4-- That it shall agree to submit to such examinations an] to make such reports 23 
are required by law, and to comply with the requirements and conditions imposed, 
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reserve association. Each bank, it is proposed, shall 
purchase an amount of stock equal to twenty per cent of 
the stock of said subscribing bank, and not less; and each 
of such subscribing banks shall become a member of a 
local association. Only fifty per cent of the subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the national reserve association 
may be called in cash—the balance of the subscriptions 
remaining a liability of the subscribers, subject to call. 
Shares of the capital stock of the national reserve asso- 
ciation shall not be transferable, and under no circum- 
stances may they be owned by any corporation other than 
the subscribing bank, or by any individual; nor may they 
be owned by any bank in any other amount than in the 
proportion herein provided. In case a subscribing bank 
increases its capital it shall thereupon subscribe for an 
additional amount of the capital stock of the national 
reserve association equal to twenty per cent of the bank’s 
increase of capital, paying therefor its then book value, as 
shown by the last published statement of the association. 
A bank applying for membership in the association after its 
formation must subscribe for a proportional share of its 
capital stock, paying therefor its then book value. In 
case a subscribing bank reduces its capital, it must then 
surrender a proportionate amount of its holdings of the 
capital stock of the national reserve association. If a bank 
goes into liquidation it shall surrender all of its holdings of 
the capital stock of the national reserve association. The 
shares surrendered shall be canceled and the bank shall 
receivein payment therefor a sum equal to their book value. 


The Disposition of Earnings 


N ORDER that it shall not become a money-inaking 
affair, Mr. Aldrich suggests that the earnings of th 
national reserve association shall be distributed in the 
following manner: 

After the payment of all expenses and taxes the stock- 
holders may receive four per cent. Further earnings shall 
be divided—one-half to go to the surplus of the national 
reserve association until that surplus shall amount to 
twenty per cent of the paid-in capital; one-fourth to go to 
the Government of the United States, and one-fourth to the 
stockholders; but when the stockholders’ dividends shall 
reach five per cent they shall receive no additional dis- 
tribution. After the stockholders receive five per cent the 
earnings shall be divided —one-half to be added to the sur- 
plus of the national reserve association and one-half to go 
tothe Government. After the stockholders receive five per 
cent a year and the surplus of the national reserve asso- 
ciation amounts to twenty per cent of the paid-in capital 
all excess earnings shall go to the Government. On this 
basis it is only fair that the minimum dividends to the 
stockholders shall be cumulative. 

Said Mr. Aldrich to me: “‘I suggest a codperative union 
of banks for two purposes only —one is the holding of the 
cash reserves of the banks, the other is to take over the 
business of the note issue. All other things are collateral.” 
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By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 
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HERE is nothing 

in the South to 

change the exist- 
ing political situation 
as to President Taft’s 
renomination. He will 
have the Southern 
delegates if he wants 
them. Moreover, he 
will have all the 
Southern delegates; 
and those delegates 
will do much toward 
ecuring him that re- 
nomination. 

Even the wildest 
Taft shouter has never 
claimed Taft could 
carry any state in the 
South. He squeezed 
through in 1908 with 
about six hundred 
votes in Missouri. 
There isn’t a shadow 
of a chance of his car- 
rying any other state 
in the South next Novernber, and not much more than a 





s true the Democrats 
might name some candidate who would turn Missouri to 
Taft; but it isn’t probable the Democrats will. 

Bulking the South with the rest of the country dis- 
cussed in previous articles, the situation —nation-wide—is 
that, though Mr. Taft is secure for renomination, he is 
extremely insecure for reélection., As the situation now is 


shadow of his carrying Missouri. It 


one year from the election —he cannot be elected unless the 
Democrats nominate some man for whom the dissatisfied 





Republicans will not vote. Two or three Democratic pos- 
sibilities come under this head. Bryan is one; and 
Harmon, quite the reverse of Bryan, is another. It is pos- 
sible--but not probable, judging from their record in the 
extra session of Congress—that the Democratic majority 
in the House of Representatives will make things easier for 
Mr. Taft by some action or actions of theirs in the present 
session. Democratic victory at the polls is entirely up to 
the Democracy. With good generalship and good sense, 
they will win in 1912. 

By and large, the elections in November, 1911, gave 
much strength to this statement. Where national issues 
were at stake in the campaigns, the Democrats won. This 
was notably true in Massachuset s, where they made the 
fight a tariff fight primarily, which the Republicans forced, 
and tacked on representative government in all its forms. 
Foss was reélected, which may or may not make him an 
available Democratic candidate, but certainly does so far 
as Foss himself is concerned. The Republicans carried the 
legislature, which makes it apparent that, though the 
people of the state believe in tariff reform, they are not so 
strong for the initiative, referendum and recall, inasmuch 
us the legislature elected is opposed to those principles, 


Poorest Republican Chances Since 1892 


HE resuit in New York was local. It was opposition to 
Dix and Dix’s boss Murphy. New York may persist in 
putting Dix in as a candidate for president for the purpose 
of making things more difficult and to help out trades; 
but the loss of the state by the Democrats and Murphy 
deprives that enterprise of any value it may have, save for 
swapping purposes 
Wilson himself was not running in New Jersey and he 
lost his legislature, which was expected. This may or may 
not weaken Wilson as a presidential candidate. Opinion 
has not crystallized on that point. In Maryland the 
Democrats lost for local reasons, and they won in Kentucky 
for the same reasons. In Ohio the late Tom Johnson’s 
friend, Newton Baker, won handily for mayor of Cleve- 
land and the Progressives made a good showing in the 
fight for representation in the constitutional convention. 
Also, Ohio stood by Harmon valiantly in various localities. 
The next presidential election will be a tariff election. 
The tariff will be the main issue. President Taft has 
emphasized this by his demand for revision along the lines 
of the information secured by his tariff board; and the 
Democrats in control of the House of Representatives are 
willing to. accept the issue. Representative government 
will receive its share of attention, but the main fight will 
be on the tariff; and if the Republicans can extract any 
comfort for 1912 out of the results in the November 
elections they are hopeful persons. 


Wi=Tlhe Soutl 


The plain fact is that the Republican party, with Mr. 
Taft as the presidential nominee, will go into the 1912 
campaign with poorer chances of success than it has had in 
any campaign since 1892. The people are dissatisfied with 
Mr. Taft and dissatisfied with the Republican party. If 
the Democrats give them half a chance, by using ordinary 
horse-sense in selecting their nominee, the Democratic 
candidate will win. 

‘The South has thrust herself into a new position in presi- 
dential politics. Hitherto, the part of the South has been 
to supply the bulk of the electoral votes for the Democratic 
candidate for president at the general election and to 
supply the bulk of votes for the machine candidate for the 
nomination in the Republican national convention. Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Maryland, on the edge of the South, 
have backslid occasionally and voted for a Republican for 
president; but, to all intents and purposes, the South has 
been solid for the Democracy at the general elections and 
solid for the Republicans backed by the organization in 
the Republican national conventions. 

The hope of the Democrats in national campaigns has 
been the solid South, New York, New Jersey, Indiana and 
Connecticut. Always the South has performed her part in 
this combination, but the other states have been in-and- 
outers and the Democrats have had but two presidents 
since 1860— Cleveland in 1884 and Cleveland again in 1892. 
The Republican party in the South has existed solely to 
hold the Federal offices and to supply the delegates, con- 
sisting of those Federal officials and negroes usually, for 
presidents who sought renomination or for candidates who 
could and would supply convincing reasons for support. 
There has been a recent attempt to reorganize and 
purify the Republican party in the South that has met 
with some success; but as a general thing the Republican 
party in that section of the country is a negligible affair 
that gets action but once in four years, when delegates 
to the Republican national convention are wanted. 


Could a Southerner be Elected? 


T IS a political axiom that no man from the South ean 

be elected president on either the Democratic or the 
Republican ticket, because of the sectionalism developed 
by the Civil War. That was undeniably true for many 
years after the war and it may be true yet. One reason for 
its truth in the past ten or twelve years is that the South- 
erners held to the idea so tenaciously themselves. They 
have accepted the situation as fixed and have made no 
particular effort to try out the conditions and see. The 
South has been rather fatalistic about it. Talk to any 
Democrat—until recently—about a Southern candidate 
for president and his attitude summed up the attitude of 
the entire South and most of the Democratic leaders of the 
North: What’s the use? 

However, there is a new political generation in the South 
as there is in the North to whom the Civil War is a story, 
not a vivid reality. It is no longer necessary for a candi 
date for office in the North to have a war record. This 
newer generation, looking at the situation and stripping it 
of the sentimentalities, has been asking for some years, 
rather insistently: If the South furnishes the bulk of the 
electoral votes for the Democratic candidate for president, 
why should not the South furnish the candidate for whom 
those votes are cast? 

The invariable answer has been that the time was not 
ripe for the experiment; that the old sectional prejudices, 
though eliminated so far as business and social intercourse 
are concerned, were still strong in politics; and that the 
North would never vote for a Southern candidate for 
president. 

This answer was accepted without question for a long 
time. Recently—within the past half-dozen years—the 
South has demanded for an answer more potent reasons 
than these generalities and has asserted a belief that a 
Southern candidate would run as well as any other. 

There has been no new answer. The men who say —and 
a good many of these men are Southerners themselves 
that no Southern man can be elected president because he 
is a Southern man have been unable to go any farther; 
and the South has thrust herself into a new place largely 
because the South thinks a Southern man might be elected 
and is willing to try the experiment in some sort of fashion 
if the opportunity offers—and to make the opportunity if 
that is possible. 

To this end the South has four candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for president, whose claims are being 
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taken more or less seriously. To 
be sure, all these candidates 
cannot be said to be absolute 
Southern candidates from birth 
to present residence; but 
they are all essentially 
Southern, or Southern 
enough for political pur- 
poses. These are Woodrow 
Wilson, who was born in 
Virginia, and who lived in 
his early life in Georgia 
and married there; Champ 
Clark, who was born in Ken- 
tucky and lives in Missouri; 
Joseph W. Folk, who was born in 
Tennessee and lives in Missouri; 
and Oscar W. Underwood, who 
was born in Kentucky and lives 
in Alabama. Of these men, Wil- 
son, Clark and Folk are actively 
candidates and Underwood is in 
the hands of his friends. 

Wilson has been in the North 
since late in the eighties, and his 
principal activities have been in 





connection with Northern institutions; but he was bor? 
Staunton, Virginia, and that makes him a Southerner— for 
political purposes, at least. It may be argued, also, that 
Missouri is just as much of a Northern state as a Souther 
state, which may take some of the Southern brand off Folk 





and Clark —if either of them or the managers of either of 
them want it that way—but Underwood is all Southern. 
And, as all four of them —and their managers and support- 
ers — are seriously in the race, some of them t good 
prospects, the new era of Southern Democratic politics 
may be said to be dawning. 

This display of Southern, or quasi-Southern, Democratic 
candidates has not prevented and will not prevent an 
active canvass of the South by other and Northern candi 
dates for the Democratic nomination. Though less work 
has been done there, at the time of writing, than in the 
North and West, the Northern candidates have not been 


idle. They are all looking round; but, unless some gr 








change comes or some remarkable reversion occurs, the 
South will have at least three candidates for the nomina- 
tion before the Democratic national convention: Wilson, 
as a Southerner born; either Clark or Folk, as the cards 
may fall out, as not too Southern but Southern enough to 
be claimed; and Underwood, as entirely Southern but of 
the younger generation. This new position into which the 
South has thrust herself has certain political qualifications 
and reservations, of course. The Southern candidates want 
the South to recognize them as Southern, but do not 
want the North to think of them as too all-fired Southern! 
Still, the South has taken hold of the matter and is willing 
to try out the situation. 


The Republican Party in the South 


HE only reason for a Republican party in the South, 
since the Civil War, has been the Federal offices. To be 
sure there are some little stretches, as in some par 


ts ol 
Tennessee, where the people are Republican and where 
they elect Republican representatives and Republican local 
officials; but in most of the South the Republicans are the 
men who have had the jobs and who have controlled the 
negroes, largely Republican. Now that the negro has beer 
disfranchised in various ways in most of the Southern 
states, the Republican party consists of 
had the jobs, who have the jobs, or w 
the jobs. Occasionally something Republican happens. 
{oosevelt carried Missouri, for example, and se did Taft; 
and Hadley is now the first Republican governor of that 
state for forty years. Kentucky has been sporadically 
Republican, and now and then a Republican has oozed in 
elsewhere; but, as a whole, the Republican party in the 
South has had but two ends in view--patronage and 
national delegates. The delegate part of it has been 
exploited shamelessly. Harrison renominated himself in 
1892 by the aid of Southern delegates who were office- 
holders and negroes controlled by officeholders. Hanna 
grabbed the South for McKinley in 1896. Roosevelt 
nominated Taft by turning these delegates over to him, 
and it is Taft’s intention to renominate himself by the 
same agency. 

Hence, there isn’t much to be said of the Republican 
situation in the South. Mr. Taft, with the able assistance 
of Mr. Hitchcock and other skilled delegate-producers, has 
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sewed up the Southern delegates in asack. It is quite true 


there are idealists in the Republican party opposed to 
Taft, who think the Southern delegates may be won away 
from Taft by the force of the argumet elf-interest, 
alwa potential to the Southern Republican delegate. 
These men think, if the Southern delegates are shown there 
ll be no nourishment for them in going to the conventio 
and stolidly vot ng tor a man who is m likely to be 
defeated, they ll shift thei egiance iu o tind 
man wit whe ‘ ma ‘ t i ig, a 


whose victory would mean the cont e ol pap tor 





these Federal officeholders and their The Souther: 
delegates will not shiit. They are lined up for 
Mr. Taft. Unless Mr. Taft refuses to run or there come 
a miracle in politics, you will find them all there in the 
fepublican national convention; and when the roll i 
called Alabama will give way to Ohio, and some spell 
binder from Ohio will present the an of William H. 
Taft or whor | the Sout! lelegut ll vote with 


a 
loud cheer 
There is some Republican insurgency in Oklahoma and 


some in Missouri, 


the Old Guard in both these state 





have the situation well in hand and will deliver the vote 
for Mr. Taft in the convention if Mr. Taft demands then 
There i enough of the Republican part any wiue 
area the other states to be insurgent he delegate 
will all be on hand for Ta Chat is all there to tl 
Intrinsically the Democracy of the South is conservat 
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exhibitions in vari 


sure, there have been wild-eyed 
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land, Missouri, Kentucky and Oklahoma will be the same; 


beyond a doubt Democratic ith the chances tt 


time Will 


come, bul it Nhasn t come et and 


may be tha 
will not come befor: i Hinal compulate | the election 
of 1912 are made 

Hitherto the 
its Demo racy Dd) 


South has been content to demonstrate 
voting in the convention for whatever 


lidate seemed best to the South and was held up to the 





can 
of New Yor Connec it, Indiar New Jerse ind per 
haps other l rat ng the e ‘ yn choice almos 
unanimously on election day In itself the South has 1 
electoral votes enough to w ind it has contented f 
by throwing those votes to the Democrat selected f 
the North for indard-bearer r ear the So 
ident] itting forward a fe S herner 
Southerner and waiting to see Vill happe 
Old associatio ire | ne evel ne 
who have directed the political affairs of the South in the 
Democratic party for mar ears have be close 
issociation with the men who have directed similar affair 
in the North—with the machine, to be exact. Thougl 
outhern Democrats have protested locally often, the 
have generally lined up nat is their leaders have told 
t he to Al ' en not vel ni ( j wer 
there re pres ‘ M eT o! irious Kinds tha 
ire ) ted Ir 1 t New Yor 
e} 1 tt ne of the t e Souther! 
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the Democrats sé 
Populists for the 
the bottom the § 


Live Jeffersonia: 


South. Also, the p 


ure most respectit 





























| 
guid vy them to ext 
tna n the Nort] 

You will find nat ) ) the 
public me he South belie ! 
state rights absolutel) hat the 
are opposed oO a Cel aiir 4 
system; t r 
revenue ) 
of the init j 
the recall | 
lants iv 
but basic 
South, whict 
entire Sot 
Also, there is more sentiment in poli- 
tics in the South than in the Nort} 
Kin and blood and family ties g 
farther — and the Confederacy is 

fetish among the older mer 

ihe chief quality of ‘ ) ) 
Ta nthe South is le ( 
part That f ible in one 
way by the statement t! he south ha ie 
opportunities to protest through the medium 
of an opposing political pai but it is doubtfu 
whether the South would have so | ted ha 
the opportun here. The Sout} rou 
of its Demo racy. It is regular Fact i ne 
Bryan was a candidate for president 
helped largely in his nomination, and in 1900 
and 1908 went to the convention solidly for } 
to all intents and purpo not, perhaps, becaus 
the South was overwhelmingly for B but 
because Bryan was tl Democra ( lidate 
And in every president electio e 1872 
the exception Of an occasiona i £ I 
the border! ite Vi iri, Ke ] ind M 
land—the South has voted solid] r the De 
cratic candidates. They take their De 
very seriously in the Sout! 

The Importance of the South 

J ee S, the South isthe most important factor 

politic int! country tor the nomination olf 
Republican who controls the n hiner 1 f 
the election of a Democrat ho can get the nor 
nation Thus, also, the men who aspire to 
Democratic nomination, though rea 
of getting the ite of the § h after that nor 
nation, make desperate efforts to get the r 
o! the South in the co or co ¢ oO 
support predicates pretty cl that friendship 
that will develop into the -needed Demo- 
cratic electoral vote of the Sout! It may be 
time will come when the men who figure on elec- 
tio: possibilities will y put d nrst ¢ he 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louis 
Missis i 











AM the Upright Citizen —Taxpayer is my name; I'm one 

of the City's Solid Men and {’'m everywhert 
built the sewers aad paved the streets, and paid for the parks 
and all the Contractors 
I'm a Regular Party Man—it’s bred in 
Republican since the 
ticket straight 


the same; I've 
you see, sosses, Beats and Leeches 
feed on mé you sec 
my flesh and bone. I've voted for ever 
party has been known; I always vote my 
though at times it's a bitter pill; but | never split it, and I may 
state that I hope I never will. Now Smith, next door, is a 
Democrat, and another Solid Man, wh« 
where he’s at—and he votes by the selfsame plan; and Smith 


Iways knows right 


is an Upright Citizen, and his name's Taxpayer too; and as 
one of the City’s Solid Men he’s down on the Grafting Crew ; 
and so am] 


0 we go to the polls and vote straight down the 





line: two square and quite well-meaning men— and his vote 


offsets mine! 


fa gee I've talked with Smith and he’s talked with me, and 
AN we've and I've said to him 
I'm down on this Grafting Crew; our 


talked quite plainly too; 
**Now, Smith, you see, 
man is the man to win the fight—he’s a clean and able man 

Yes, | guess that’s right; but he’s a 
\nd I always vote my ticket straight from A to 
Z—that's how I've always done and it’s getting late to change 
my methods now 


And Smith say 


Republican 


Our man isn’t what he ought to be—1 quite 
agree in that; but he’s the party nominee, and you know I'm 
So I guess I'll stick to the good old ship and 
vote right down the line And Smith makes one cross on 
his ballot slip—and so his vote kills mine! 


YMITH talks 
—. 


rhis paving job is a downright steal, I'm free to s 


a Democrat 


with me in the selfsame way, and he say 

and our man’s pledged to play hob with the deal they’ ve made 
And I know 
our man has made a trade So I say 
to Smith: that’s flat; 
but somehow it sticks fast in my throat, for he is a Democrat 
And you know I belong to the C. O. P 
and Blaine- 


and we ought to stand behind him to a man 
but he 
I'd like to vote for your candidat« 


a Republican 


the party of Lincoln 
so I'll 
vote her straight again And so we go to the polls and vote 
for the Gods of the Faith That Is—it’s not just good; but 
what's the odds ?—and so my vote kills his! 


and it ought to be good enough for me; 


No Smith and I, we mean all right and we want things 
2 on the square; but when there's a Regular Party Fight, 


«man must do his share. My faith comes down from Fremont’s 


time and his from Jefferson; and to cling to an old-time faith 


sublime —no odds how the paving’s done! Sometimes I think 
his man's the best—sometimes he thinks mine is; but I vot 
straight, north, south, east, west, and he votes straight for his. 
We quite agree on little things, like the taxrolls and the streets, 
the city schools, police, white wings, and the health of milk 
and meats; but when it comes to matters big, like a Regular 
Party Plank, why, Smith is stubborn as a pig and I'm some- 
what of a crank. And we'd like to vote alike—and then we 
could down the Grafting Crew; but we're both Regular Party 


Men—so what are we going to do? 

















Situation in 


Missouri 
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he Lawless Godliness of Billy 


By James Oliver Curwoo¢ 






J) 


ing, spat forth an 


bacon 1 
outh that came from 
traightened to his feet like a springboard and 
fuced Lord Percival Algernon Jones. Then he said: 
You slab-faced ylass-eyed son of a whisky-jack—if 
ou say another word [ll massage your face until it won't 
be fit for decent company! D’you understand? I’ve had 
enough of your sacred lordship’s lip. I’ve toted you an’ 
quab-faced vally of yours for 
even days, an’ you ain’t given me or the Indian a square 


our dunnage an’ that 
wok! I've been a reg’lur slavey; an’ I’ve even cleaned 
our pipe —which I ain’t done for no other man alive! 
you've been more trouble than ten kids an’ a dozen 
I’ve carried that cussed tin baw-w-w-wthtub o’ 
yourn when I was b’ilin’ inside ready to bust, an’ the best 
ou've done is to stare at us through that windowplate at 
our right eye, as though th’ Indian an’ me ain’t nothin’ 
but a couple o’ funny-looking bugs. I ain’t opened my 
lips -not once. But you ain’t back home now. You're in 
the wood You're two hundred miles from nowhere an’ 
headed for the Arctic Ocean, ‘You're plumb on my 
verves—an’ if you and that pippin-faced slave who shaves 
ou an’ washes yer face ain’t a little more human there’s 
no accountin’ for what I'll do. Understand?” 

Lord Percival! Algernon Jones, tall, lank and bony, 
tared for a moment as if he had not heard correctly. He 
was a distinguished character, was Lord Percival. He 
represented a large British syndicate and great capital. 
He had shot lions in Africa and elephants in India—from 
a safe distance. He had traveled over the world, and never 
could he remember of having put his thin, white, bony 
hands to any sort of plebeian exertion. Also, so far back 
as he could remember he could recall nothing of the sort 
just spoken to him by honest Billy Smoke, his guide. In 
moments of unusual stress His Lordship always adjusted 
his eyeglass. There was a sort of mesmerism in his glassy 
stare. It gave one the uncomfortable sensation of being 
sonie sort of a biological specimen under a microscope; 
in fact, Lord Percival regarded most people as queer 
specimens Of animal and insect life. He could scarcely 
find a reason for the existence of men like Billy Smoke, 
who wanted to be chums with all mankind. So he stared, 
twisting one of his long, sandy mustaches, and said finally: 

“Why, you cotfounded, impertinent rawseal!” 

For seven days Billy Smoke had been choking back 
* he shouted. ‘‘ Mother of 
sweet mercy, hold me! 
Rascal! an’ I’ve 
done your dirty, swipin’ 
work for a whole week! 
Billy Smoke washin’ 
another man’s socks! 
Think of it! I’ve 
tended you like an 
angel, I have. I’ve put 
up with yo’ for your 
fam’ly’s sake, an’ I’ve 





his vials of wrath. ‘Rascal!’ 













At First He Was Onty 
Conscious of a Pair of 

Wonderful Blue Eyes P 
Meeting His Own 


ILLY SMOKE 
sects! STIQROLEEC 
a Vicious 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK 


stood that fat lollop of a vally when ev'ry time he filled my 
eyes I got a pain in the stummick! I’ve took the hint that 
me’n’ the Indian wasn’t good enough to eat at first table 
an’ never said a word. I’ve biled yer blessed tea five times 
a day an’ been cussed ev’ry time. I’ve done for you ju 
about what I’d ’a’ done for King George himself; an’ 
half a dozen times I’ve lugged you ashore so you woul 
git them precious feet o’ yourn wet. There ain’t no 1 
livin’ can say I’ve taken half the sass from him that 
tuken from you; but when yo’ say I’ve got to 
wash the vally’s socks along with yourn you've 
hamstrung the workin’ hes. Me’n’ the Indian 
are goin’ totakearest. If you want any supper 
you go git it!” 

Lord Percival Algernon Jones had a way of 
his own of settling with men on a level with 
Billy Smoke, So he advanced in three measured 
and dignified steps, and before Billy could quite 
make out what was coming he tweaked that 
astonished individual’s nose. 

“You impertinent rawscal! ——” he began 
* You ‘ 

His Lordship never quite understood just what 
happened after that. With a wild yell, Bill 
grabbed His Lordship’s head between his two 
hands and the campfire suddenly took the form 
of a small voleano in action. Seven days of 
insult, seven days of degradation, seven days 
of mental misery that had almost turned his hair 
gray, formed the concentrated essence of wha 
Billy Smoke did to Lord Percival Algernon 
Jones. He was too generous to use his fists; but 
the palms of his hanus were as hard as rock. 
And James, the valet—a side-whiskered gentle- 
man of overfed and overred flesh —stood at helpless atten- 
tion a dozen paces away, looking in stony horror upon the 
end of the world. 

It might have been two minutes or two hours later that 
Lord Percival gazed up from the foot of a large birch in 
sickly consciousness of what had happened. As a matter 
of fact it was very close to two minutes. Billy Smoke wa 
standing over him. His Lordship fumbled for his eyve- 
glass, which had escaped ruin by a miracle. He adjusted 
it to the usual eye; but finding that the vision of that eye 
was somewhat impaired he transferred it to the other. 

“James,”’ he commanded, ‘“‘throw this rawseal into the 
drink!’’ 

Force of habit was strong in James. He made a move- 
ment —a single step in the direction of Billy Smoke. It is 
probable that a human thought would have found its way 
into the automaton’s head before he had taken a second 
step—but the remaining eleven steps Billy covered himself. 

There was no anger in his voice now. It was joy, pure, 
undiluted joy; and even the creases in the Indian’s 
leathery face grew deeper as Billy Smoke caught James 
by his splendid growth of side- 
whiskers. This time it was Lord 
Percival Algernon Jones who 
looked on. He made 
ment. He was transfixed. He 
saw what had happened to him- 
self, and the blue blood of many 
generations turned cold in his 
veins. Billy Smoke could have 
told him that what had happened 
to himself was not a circumstance 
to what was happening to Jame 
Augustus Dobbs; but he was tuo 
busy. And James had something 
coming to him as a sort of 
coup de grdce that His Lordship 
had escaped. 

He was half dead when Billy 
dragged him by the scruff of the 
neck to the edge of the stream on 
which they had camped and sent 
him plunging down into three feet 
of mud and water. 

Billy Smoke then came back 
and accosted His Lordship. 

“T hope you ain’t got no hard 
feelings, Percy,” he said affably. 
“Tt had to come. Discipline has 
got to be maintained even in the 
woods. If I hadn’t given you an’ 
the vally this little hint you might 


a’ irritated the Indian some 


10 move- 


But Stilt He 
Stood, Awaiting 
Orders as 


He Had Awaited Them for Thirty Years 


December 23,1911 


and then there’d 





t been a massacree, 


ke, old quaw 










Ez. 5 HOONQOVER . 
His Lordship refused 
0 shake, however. 
“This th i 





bloody mutiny!” he 
rasped. 

*Tt’s worse’n that,” 
agreed Billy cheerfully, 





loading his pipe. ‘It’ 
downright piracy 
that’ what it is, 
Pere Because me 
he Indian come ji 
) lor our 
; exclu r 
+} Ve been yhir 
f ou Jame ir 
‘ got 
e to hel rye 









toilsome life in th 
derness. It was such 


nd as other men of 














nonest heart to 
grip in friendship, a hand that wouldn’t ke in tl larl 
or behind one’s back. For a moment it hung right under 
Lord Percival Algernon Jones’ nose, and His Lordship 
inspected it critically through |} As he looked he 
observed a slow change working t} t. The tendons 
of the fingers and wrist seemed to swell, and the fingers 
began to move tow } t ] l. 
“Shake!” pleade 
His Lordship lifted a white and blood! hand, and Billy 
gave it a squeeze that made the bones crack. Then he 
jerked Lord Percival to his feet with a suddenne that sent 
his eyeglass dangling nd, to that outraged gentleman’s 
horror and consternation, he calmly tweaked his nose. 





e explained; ‘‘an’ there 


ain’t no Britisher alive can pull an Ame 


“I’m an American, Pere y; 


a , 
ans nose an 








live to tell the story unless he’s alord. hat’ why you’re 
livin’ now. If it had been Jame = 

Billy Smoke turned and his eyes lit up with joy. Ten 
paces away stood James at loyal attention. Mud and 


water dripp 1 his wilted side-whiskers. His red nose 


and round face were smeared, and poetically he “dripped 
at every pore’; but still he stood, awaiting orders as he 
had awaited them for thirty years, his arms half-akimbo, 
his padded chest thrown out like a pigeon’s, his fat thumbs 
projecting from his hips, staring unseeing beyond Billy 


Smoke to his fallen lord and master. 
“Glory be!” gasped Billy admiringly. ‘‘James, you’ve 

given me an idee! I’m an outraged American citizen 

that’s what Iam; but I can’t take it out on Percy 





because 








he’s a lord. So I’m goin’ to take it out on you, James. 
Do you hear? I’m goin’ to take it out on you. I’m goin’ 
to give you a glorious wallopin’ ev’ry mornin’ of your life 
so long as we remain friend A reg’lar stars-an’-stripe 


Do you hear?” 
James made no visible sign of life. 
*Do you hear?” roared Billy Smol 


“Hi ears you, Sir, 


wallopin’, Jame 


said James coldly. 


i 





to harbor bad feelin 


possessed a disposition that made him a wholesome 


DILLY Was not a man io 


man to know and one not easily forgotten. He loved the 


r and working, and had a 





mere routine of eating, drinking 
we ll-developed sense of humor. Down in the big cities, at 
their desks in stuffy office: , amid the bustle and crash of the 


vy, men sat back at times 





life that was turning their 
and dreamed of Billy Smok 
the sweet-smelling balsams and cedars. Until now Billy 
had never guided the man who was not glad to grip his 
hand in brotherhood. Above all else, though heart and 
soul of the big Canadian forests, Billy was an American. 
He could have stood for Lord Percival Algernon Jones, his 
insulting superiority and his idiosyncrasies, because there 


id his campfires up among 
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was something about them that tickled his bump of 
humor; but James Augustus Dobbs was like a red rag 
flouted in the face of an outraged bull; and long after the 
others had gone to bed Billy sat smoking beside the dying 
embers of the campfire, seriously considering whether, 
from the standpoint of humanity, he ought longer to travel 
n James’ company. For he knew that he would keep his 
rd. In his amiable nature he longed for the 
morning—even as the birds longed for it. His fingers 
tched for another grip in James’ glorious side-whiskers. 

[It was nearly midnight when he took a last look about 
the camp. It was not the sort of camp he liked. There 
were two silk tents—one for His Lordship and one for 
James. There was none for himself and the Indian; so he 
wrapped himself in a blanket and went to sleep. 

Some time later His Lordship was aroused from a rest 
less slumber by an unusual commotion and strange and 


spite ol 





muffled sounds in the air. He raised himself to a sitting 
posture to listen. Something was astir in the camp. It 
sounded to him like the heavy bodies of animals struggling 
close by. Suddenly an object plunged through the fro: 
of the tent and toppled him over in a heap. 
“Don’t be afraid—it’s only Hi, sir!’’ gasped James. 
“The bloody warmint ’as kicked me out of my tent, sir!’’ 
“‘He’s what?” 
‘**Housted me, sir—after pulling out ’arf my ’air! 
Lord Percival Algernon Jones was not a coward. Some- 
time back in history his ancestors had gone to war and had 
even fought duels. 
He fumbled under his 
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remember, and there ain’t no special opportunities ever 
come snooping round my back door, so to speak —until 
now. There isn’t no telling what I might ‘a’ been if I'd had 
a fair throw, like you have. I’m genius lost —that’s what I 
am. I’ve starved an’ I've froze an’ I’ve drowned, and I've 
never had a real Dig dream come true, Now I dor 

you to shed no tears of sympathy over me, Percy; but 

the same | want you to understand how I’ve been crawlit 
out o’ the little end o’ the horn all my life. 


e 
t until I met you But vou've enlighte 





You’ve made me see what I’ve missed an’ y \ 
insides biling with ambitior You've spoiled me 


that’s putting it weak. So I've made up my mind to have 


one great big glorious fling if I die for it. Do you under 
stand? From now on I'm goin’ to make hist 

these here digging I’m goin’ to cut ‘er open to the lin 
I’ve just seen what it is to be a lord—an’ I’m goin’ to 
lord! Yes, sir a real, live, bloodeating lord tho 
the whiskers; an’ you're goin’ to be Billy Smoke. Beg 
to see the point, Percy 

Billy paused to allow the significance of his words to sin} 
in and primed the bow! of his pipe. Lord Percival stood 
speechless, focusing Billy with the wild glare of his one 
good eye. 

‘Begin to see the drift?’’ asked Billy mildly. ‘“‘ Hence- 
forth an’ from now on I’m Lord Percival Algernon Jones, 
an’ as such | hereby take possession of everything belongin’ 
to Lord Percival Algernon Jones, includin’ James an’ the 








1 care for Lord Percival until his return some weeks 








ter. Phe he went over to interview James Three 
es that benighted individual took a ducking in the 
r efore he co made to see the new orbit in which 
he was to travel. Inside of half an hour Billy’s cance was 
packed, and he approached Lord Percival hip 
Don't speak—don’t whisper!” begged Bil I 
i no Per I've ist come for the 
. gia I've inca nhankerl! for that t! £ 
Lord Per ide a vem His thi hroat 
twitched as if he ere ab to t but there wa 
ymething in Billy Smoke’s smiling eyes that stopped him. 
With the eyeglass Billy returne » the canoe 
Jame ” he vited t ! 
In one last loya and ne ick the att le « 
nearing lt Bi can i ery ciose to fill ind I 
teeth smilec ough the bble } ‘ 
James! he said s« | 
H Hi be y your ra ! ex med James, 
el ny i¢ if t qj Ch to i ) 
Billy lost no time in getting away, and not a word came 
from His Lordship’s lips. There was something in hi: 


ilence, in the gray pallor of his lean face and in the steady 





glare of his one eye that gave Billy his first twinge of 
uneasiness; but the feeling quickly passed. He knew that 
Lord Percival was anchored for an indefinite period. 
Nothing could induce the Indian to move in the face of 
his final injunction, 
especially as he would 








pillow and drew out 
his silver-mounted 
revolver. Then he 
talked out into the 
moonlit night, tall 
id gaunt and ghostly- 
looking in his striped 
pajamas, tasseled 
nightcap and_ brist- 
ling mustaches. Billy 
Smoke was turning 
James’ feather bed 
idewise, so that there 
would be room on it 
for both himself and 
the Indian, when Lord 
Percival’s face ap- 
peared at the tentflap. 

“T’'ll have a word 
with you, my man!” 
‘“‘Sure!”’ said Billy. 
He came out smil- 








ng and companion- 
able. The next 
instant he was looking 
along the shining 
1 of His Lord- 
hip’s revolver. 
‘Now, my man, up 
with your hands!” 
“Sure!” said Billy. 
silly’ hands rose 
obediently; but in 
rising one of them 
sent the revolver 
pinning, and the 


barre 


other, as hard as a 
birch knot, landed on 
the point of His Lord- 
. Thistime, 
onee more, it was 





\ 





$ hip’s j 





James who looked on. 
A few minutes later 

James assisted his 

master to his tent. 
“Shall I get out a 








be unable to under- 
stand a word of Lord 
Percival’s ravings. 
In addition to this 
Billy had told him 
that Lord Percival 
was crazy, and that 
he must watch him 
closely until his re- 
urn. Meanwhile 


he biggest time of 
his life. Back in the 
valley he had learned 
alot about Lord Per- 
cival He was the 
representative of 
the big London 
yndicate that had 
gobbled up every- 
thing worth while at 
Churchman, and 





he was going up to 
look things over for 
! brother capital- 
ists, invested with an 
authority that was 
unlimited. More- 
over, there was not a 


soul at Churchman 





who had ever had the 
pleasure of gazing 
ipon his blueblooded 
circumstance 
of vital importance 
to Billy Smoke. All 

ill Billy figured 


that he ought to have 





a very good time, 
H one present ul 
easiness lay in James. 


A littie betore 
noon he rar ashore 
ona ievel strip of 
gravelly riverbed and 
discussed the situa- 





suit of hextra pa- 
jamas, sir?” he asked. 

Lord Percival Algernon Jones sank down wearily upon 
his bed and made no answer. He was not even much 
interested when about dawn Bill) Smoke entered unan- 
nounced and took away James by the scruff of his neck. 
Three-quarters of an hour later Billy reappeared and 

ndly but firmly invited His Lords} I 


ship to choose between 
walking out to his breakfast or bei 





is heels. 





g pulled out by 


et = | 
That morning Lord ,Percival ate breakfast in company 
vith Billy Smoke and the Indian, while James, in forlorn 


rs and striped pajamas, did an early morning wash. 


Billy was cheerful. All that night a big idea was swiftly 





+ ¢ 


developing in his head. It was so big that at times 
taggered him. After the meal was over he induced H 
Lordship to step a few paces aside, where he explained it 
to him, 
mr 

“ OU see, Your Lordship, I ain’t never had what you 
b pet call a real sportin’ chance up here in the 
woods,” he began, pet ling off a pipeful of hard-cut into the 


palm of his hand. “I’ve rou 1 it almost since I can 


“‘T'll Have a Word With You, My Mant" 


tin baw-w-w-wthtub. You're two hundred miles from 














nowhere you Ca move a foot without getting lost 
I’m goin’ to leave you here with the Indian. He don't 
und rstand your lingo an’ y ju can curse Nil all you wv ant 
to. My vally and me are goin’ on upto Churchman. I’m 
goin’ to live like a lord if it ain’t for more’n a week. An’ 
you might as well take it easy an’ keep quie for i yu 
say two words I'll wallop the dickens out of you!’ 
rh this is outlawry !"’ gasped His Lord », his teeth 

fairly chattering. 

Billy Smoke calmly rolled up h leeve 

**Four word two lickings!”’ he figured ll let you 
off this time, Percy, just for decency’s sake; but if you 
open your trap again 

He spat on his hand For one moment Lord Percival 
pale blue eye glared into B H lips quivered 
His bloodless cheeks were the lor of asl Then | 
trembling fingers fell to fumbling th |} eyeglass, and 
without another word Billy turned t ird the tents. Ir 
Cree he informed the Indian that he was to remain bel 


yn in more definite 





‘ 
detail with James. 
He fir ned by sitting A close bt l¢ it exhausted 
person and pulling [rot noiste iniou OOKINE 

} i Spe th | ‘ omat 

l ) ‘ got ‘ hoc y 
r I é ner i means 
i bad weapor No ict vil Me 
hat é F ve 

ere en ¢ ridge é i 
‘ t No I ( et hat 
i ‘ 
A ste tr in and 
t eal disappe 

‘Eleven sho f i } é or Pretty 
good tit | ‘ Niow | lling your atten- 
tion to is tl Oo j ‘ of the wrong 
side of your « er } hure! " or if you open 
your mo ! ‘ me, I’m 
4 i i mu won y 
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know when you died. I’ve already killed eight men with 
this weapon, an’ it’s good for one more just about your 
height and circumference. Do you get on to my meaning 


now, Jame 
“Hi do, sir,”’ said James, dodging back out of range of 
the automatic’s muzzle, and his red face turned to a 


sickly tallow color. 

‘An’ you'll live up to the law of what I’ve said?” 

Hi will, sir.” 

“Cut out that ‘sir,’ admonished Billy. ‘If you don’t 
call me ‘M’'Lord’ an’ ‘Your Lordship’ an’ ‘Your Royal 


Highness’ from this minute on I'll lick you every seven 
teps you take. [It’s a glorious wallopin’ every time you 


forget. Understand?” 

“Hi do, Your 'Ighne 

“Good!” said Billy. ‘‘Now, James, run down and get 
the bacon, a skillet, the coffee pot, four potatoes an’ a can 
o’ beans, along with an armful of that high-toned stuff I 
can’t name an’ get dinner. Lord William is goin’ to 
moke a box of these greaser lady cigarettes an’ practice 


' 


with the eyevla lell me, James, how do you get next to 


the windowgla 


“You hopens your heye wide, sir,” explained James, 
‘an’ puts it hin. Then you closes the heye an’ ‘old 
tivht.’ 


**Kasy!” said Billy. 

He went off by himself, and now and then James heard 
the sounds of battle. When he went to tell his new 
master that dinner was ready Billy Smoke had achieved 
his triumph, and strutted back with the eyeglass glaring 
from his right optic. 

**How’s that, James?” 

**Hexcellent, Your Lordship; hexcellent!’ exclaimed 
James 

“Thank you, James. By the way, what is your salary?” 
Four p’und ten — han’ keepin’!” 

“That's what I call miserly, James. You’re worth more 
than that. It’s eight p’und twenty from now on, an’ I'll 
have you paid six months in advance as soon as we 
reach Churchman. You're on tothe fact that your present 
lordship owns Churchman, ain’t you?” 

“Hi am, sir.” 

“What!” 

“Your Royal 'Ighness I begs your pardon!”’ 

After dinner Billy said: 

“Now, James, I’m ready for a shave, a shine, a haircut, 
a shampoo and a massage. Bring up a pair of His Dido’s 
best pants, a good shirt an’ all the fixin’s. Don’t forget 
anything, James. Perey didn’t dress like a gentleman, an’ 
we've got to make up for it.” 

It was the middle of the afternoon before Billy Smoke 
passed out from under the hands of James, He surveyed 
himself in a glass and gasped. 

“James,” he said, “I’m goin’ to make that sixteen 
p’und forty, an’ pay you a year in advance! Who'd 
ever think this was Billy Smoke! I'd sure go in a beauty 
show with the best of 


‘em now. James 


his back to a tree and began a closer examination. There 
were papers with the big red seal of the Farthest North 
Improvement Company, papers with blue seals, and other 
papers at the top of which was a roaring lion balancing him- 
self on his tail an attitude that Billy could not understand. 

At last he came to a letter which interested him more 
than all the others. At the end of the first paragraph he 
gave alow whistle of surprise; at the end of the second he 
sat erect; at the end of the third he had forgotten James, 
the camp, his unlighted cigarette, the burned-out match 
between his fingers. Page after page of that letter, written 
in coarse script, he read with such haste that he skipped 
a third of the lines. At the end was the signature of 
Bristol Gardam, local manager of the British syndicate’s 
interests at Churchman. He went back to the beginning 
and read more carefully. His eyes began to shine with a 
fierce glow, and every muscle in his body grew tense and 
hard with suppressed excitement. He put the papers back 
into the bag and sprang to his feet. His face was white, hi 
jaws set and his eyes glittering when he confronted James. 

“Get my old duds,” he commanded; “‘ and hustle, James! 
I can’t work in these, an’ we’re goin’ to work. There's 
some one callin’ Lord William to Churchman, an’ he’s got 
to be there within forty-eight hours. It’s an even hundred 
miles. Now, old chap, if you're a sport --rustle!" 

With small regard for buttons and ripped fabric Billy 
Smoke proceeded to divest himself of Lord Percival’s stiff 
collar, silk tie, starched shirt and creased trousers with 
amazing swiftness. 

There was a look in his face that puzzled and alarmed 
James when, his brawny arms bare and his brown shoul- 
ders naked to the sun, he sent the canoe out with powerful 
strokes into the down-sweeping current of the river. 


iv 


7 WAS five o’clock in the afternoon before Billy Smoke 
ran his canoe once more in to shore. He made thirty- 
five miles with the current without a portage. Three 
times he shot through rapids that he had never ventured 
to hazard before, and James’ heart died so completely 
within him and his fat legs became so paralyzed that at 
last, when Billy helped him out like a bag of wheat, he 
rolled over on the ground with a muffled groan and lay 
still. Billy laughed and patted him almost affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“You're a true sport, James!” he cried. ‘‘ You've got 
His Nibs back there beaten to a singed frazzle. I ain’t 
heard a whine out of you all the afternoon, an’ I'll bet your 
bones feel as though they’d been through a sawmill! 
Move round a little, old boy. You'll come to in a bit.” 

He proceeded to gather fuel and build a fire, and by the 
time supper was under way James managed to stagger up 
with a pail of water. 

“Hi’m all in!” he apologized weakly. ‘ Hi’m blistered 
an’ broke from hay to z, sir. Hi feel as though all the hile 
was gone from between my j’ints.” 
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Billy had dug out a flask from His Lordship’s 
belongings. ‘‘Have a nip, James,” he invited. 

A shadow of animation flitted over James’ waxen 
features. Never in his life had he polluted Lord Percival’s 
silver whisky flask with his own lips, and for one brief 
moment he hesitated. Then he tilted his head back, 
applied the bottle, and a gurgle of delight ran down hi 
throat. 

“Because you'll need it, James,”’ went on Billy. “We've 
just begun our day’s work, you might say. We're goin’ on 
after supper. There’s some one needs us at Churchman, 
James —needs us bad mighty bad! Understand?” 

For an instant a valve seemed to close in James’ throat 
and he blinked at Billy Smoke. 

“You've been up agin s’ciety all your life, ain’t you, 
James? An’ you've seen lots and lots of pretty girls; but 
did you ever hear a prettier name than Faith MeKay? 
Beats Hope an’ Charity, don’t it?) An’ I reckon it’s thi 
here same Faith McKay, who may be a little Scotch or a 
little Irish or a little o’ both God bless ‘er! whose 
aprayin’ just about now for a couple o’ friends about the 
size 0’ Billy Smoke an’ James Augustus Dobbs. So take 
one more nip, James. You'll need it An’ then you can 

it down. I want to talk to you while the bacon’s frying.” 


As it might have awaited a scheduled earthquake, a 
torm of blue violets in midwinter or a shipload of pretty 


girls from London, so Churchman waited for Lord Percival 
Algernon Jones —that is to say, none of these impossible 
events could have created a greater interest than the 
anticipated arrival of His Lordship. He was the first 


real live lord to visit Churchman that then lived and 
breathed, unless one counted Donald Smith, who after- 
ward became Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, and who 
of course, was not a born lord but only a made one. It 
was known that he was coming some time this month by 
way of the Churchman, and Bristol Gardam, manager of 
the Farthest North Improvement Company, kept shar; 
watch for him; but in some way the Canoe of Honor, 
twenty miles up the river, missed him when he did come. 
At the minute it passed a certain point Billy Smoke was 
concealed back in the balsams enjoying a shave, a massage 
and a general change of wearing apparel; and when at 
last the current bore him majestically down almost along- 
side the company’s offices at Churchman, Gardam and his 
assistants, collarless and in shirtsleeves, were check 
over for a second time the list of information which vy 
to show the blueblooded representative of the powerful 
British syndicate just how loyally they had performe: 
their work. Gardam was more than delighted with what 
he had achieved, and his mean little face wore an almost 
perpetual smile of satisfaction that showed two rows of 
doglike and uneven teeth. 

Out in the river the canoe came into view. For a puz- 
zled moment Gardam stared at it through a window. 
Then he strolled out on the office veranda, still staring and 

wondering. The office 
force followed him. 











shake!” 

He wrung James’ 
hand until tears started 
in the valet’s pale eyes. 

“‘Have a smoke!” 

“Hi never smoked in 
"Is Lordship’s presence,” 
protested James. 

“But you smokes in 
this lordship’s pres- 
ence!"’ exploded Billy. 

Something like a 
gleam of real human 
gratitude flickered into 
the lusterless orbs of 
James Augustus Dubbs. 

Among other things 
Billy had confiscated an 
alligator-skin handbag 
belonging to His Lord- 
ship, a high-toned and 
aristocratic-looking 
affair to be swung from 
the shoulder by a strap, 
and which he thought 
an ornament quite nec- 
essary to his proper entry 
into Churchman. While 
Billy cleaned up about 
camp he looked into this 
valise and found it 
partly filled with papers, 
among which were a 
number of large and 
official-looking docu- 
ments. With one of Lord 
Percival’s dollar-a-box 
cigarettes between his 
lips, Billy seated him- 





It Was a Hand That Wouldn't Strike in 
the Dark or Behind One's Back 





Said Billy: 

“James, when you 
have a swell event over 
in Lunnon, an’ a lord or 
a prince or a king shows 
up, what do you do?” 

“Tf it’s at an ‘ouse we 
hannounces’im, Your 
Lordship.” 

“Allright, James. See 
that bunch up there? 
Jump out and ‘han- 
nounce’ me.” 

** But — but ——”’ pro- 
tested James. “It hisn’t 
quite correct ’ere, sir. 
We only hannounces at 
an ’ouse.” 

Billy, with his eye- 
glass gleaming, and stiff 
in His Lordship’s best 
clothes, drew from under 
his coat the death-engine 
which he had once ex- 
plained to James. 

“James!” 

His voice was so hard 
that it cracked. 

With a gasp James 
tumbled ashore. With 
one foot still in the mud 
he faced the puzzled 
group on the veranda 
and struck an attitude 
that no one could longer 
fail to recognize. Then 
from deep in his chest 
there rolled forth a voice 
such as Billy Smoke had 








self comfortably with 


(Continued on Page 33 
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‘He Said You'd Been Kind to a Dog o' His"’ 


} 


other days, felt a chill stril 
something suddenly pathetic and tragic about them, with 


ce into her heart. There seemed 





their audacious eyes and their smiles of contentment, with 
their competitive attitudinizing and their eager faces on 
which time had placed an ironie and ever-yellowing hand. 

Directly before her the girl saw a large-framed man 
leaning over a desk, intently studying the color chart of a 
scene-painter’s dummy. He was in his shirtsleeves; on the 
back of his head was a tilted “stiff-dice.””. He did not look 
up until Una’s timorou murmured ‘Good morning!” 
caught his ear. 

He turned his face sideways with a storklike motion, 


without moving his boas As he did so Una found herself 
staring into the face of Bob Steger. 
Neither of them spoke for several seconds. Then the 


man sat upright, straightened his hat and laughed an 
Yet, behind each silent 
face the machinery of consciousness was accelerated into 


uneasy and embarrassed laugh 


sudden feverish activity — forewarning, adjusting, rejecting 
and registering. 

‘You're a nice one!” Steger called out with mock 
indignation, striving to hide his embarrassment under a 
beavy and not quite convincing facetiousness. She had 
often thought of this possible meeting. She had dreaded 
it, wondering 
to dramatize the moment into one of righteous 


what she would say or do, even though she 





was able 





{ 


and voluble indignation on her part. And now that the 
roment was at hand, if she proved the less iil ut ease of 
the wo she found herself without words, without the 
resentment which she felt ought to possess her. 

repeated the jocular Steger, stand- 
hen sitting down again, still staring hard 


“You're a nice one! 


ing up and 
_ al her, 

“Why?” she asked, astonished at her calmness, still 
inwardly annoyed that she could make no greater show of 
anger; that she could not fling out at him, in one impa 
sioned torrent, the abuse which he merited, the abuse 
which stage heroines invariably flung out at the cringing 

tage villain 

“Why?” repeated the somewhat bewildered man in the 
chair. Then he laughed. ‘‘Why, for up and beating it 

that way with my fifteen dollars!” 

‘That fifteen dollars will be paid back to you,” she said 
quietly enough and yet with a shake in her voice. She 
was still remembering how much depended on her getting 
this part. And everything might depend on Steger him- 
self. If she angered him, humiliated him, he would work 
against her. Things were not so simple in real life as they 
were on the stage, 

” acknowledged Steger with his 
sheepish and one-sided grin. “It’s gettin’ thrown down 
the way you threw me!”’ 

He looked at her as though he might find some evidence 
of what she had avoided or experienced since last they met. 
He found nothing to satisfy his curiosity. Her continued 
calm still puzzled him. 

“W hy’d you do it?”’ he demanded. 

The lucid and tranquil hazel eyes met his gaze 


“Oh, it ain't the money, 





“You know why I « 
accusatory calmness which made him fidget in his chair. 
. lon’t!” protested Steger. 





it,”’ answered the girl with an 





NO, ] aon 

“You want me to tell you?” cried the girl, her voice 
rising. After all there was going to be a scene. She 
was going to spoil everything in spite of herself. 

“You got nothin’ to tell,” retorted Steger com- 
batively with an answering show of anger. “I said 
I’d give you a start in New York and I backed it up 
with good money!"’ He emitted a snort of self-pity. 
“‘T never tried to help a girl in my life without gettin’ 
blamed for it!” 

There was something so ludicrous in his pose of 
martyrdom that the listening gir 1 have laughed 
at it. She felt in some way a victor over him. 


} 
iit 





was fortified with a power which he did not seem to 
possess. And it was all very old and far-off, now; it 
eemed something vague and prenatal that journey 
from Chamboro to New York, that adventure with the 
claret-faced cabman who had thrown her rattan 
suitcase back into his carriage. 

Her eyes traveled from the perturbed man to the 
color chart on the desk beside him. 

“I don’t blame you for it,’’ she found herself say 
ing. 
anything to be blamed for!” 

It was not quite the truth. Yet she was consoled b; 
Steger’s look of mixed relief and bewilderment. 

“Of course you haven’t!”’ he equivocated 

“But I didn’t come here to talk about that,’’ Una 
told him, still looking at the desk. 

This puzzled him more than ever. 

“What'd you come for?”’ he suddenly demanded. 

“Jim Sayles said this office 
part—a part in The Wine of Life production. 

Steger, staring ut her, framed his thick lips for a 
whistle, but no sound came from them. 

**So it’s you old Sayles’s been cadgin’ for?”’ 

Una resented the tone of that exclamation. ‘Mr. 


“ 


I don’t know what you mean! I haven't seer 


had promised me a 







Sayles told me to come here to see about my part,” 
she announced, still meeting the wondering gaze of the 
man at the desk. 

“Gee! but you’ve got to be the wise kid!”’ he finall) 
ejaculated. 

“A little wiser than when I let some one else pick out my 
boarding house!’’ Una answered. 

Steger, feeling the crackle of thin ice, veered about to 
the matter of the part. 

“So you’re the kid they’ve picked for that part!’’ he 
repeated ruminatively. “‘And that one-lunged old liar 
made us think he’d an eighteen-year-old Clara Morris up 
his sleeve!”’ 

He stole a look at the girl in front of him. 

“You've sure got a good friend in old Jim Sayles. He 
blamed near badgered the life out o’ Weinert about you!” 

Una did not have the heart to say that he was ill; that 
he might be dying at that very moment. She was startled 
by Steger’s sudden valorous thump on the desktop. 

“By gad! I believe you'll make good too. You've got 
it in you. You'll sure get your strangle-hold some day. 
And, gee! it’s queer, too—me here gettin’ this company 
together and you bobbin’ up for that ingénue part!” 

Una’s calm contempt for the figure at the desk was fad- 
ing like a snow man in a February sun. As she sat down 
on the chair toward which he gruffly motioned her she 
was able to inquire in a matter-of-fact tone about the 
company and her part. 

‘*Don’t you worry 
about that part,’’ he 
said, leaning com- 
panionably out over his 
chair-arm toward her. 
“It’s a winner!” 

“Could I see it?” 

“Sure?” he responded, 
rummaging through a 
pile of oblong pages 
fastened together under 
blue covering-sheets. 
He stopped in his search 
and looked up. ‘You 
know, this Wine o’ Life 
company isn’t mine. 
I’m only acting here for 
Weinert and Miss Cov- 
ington—Miss Coving- 
ton’s the star of the 
thing. But I’m goin’ 
to show you that I’m 
a friend o’ yours. And 
if this show makes good 
you'll be back on Broad- 
way in six weeks’ time!” 

“‘Is there any danger 
of its not making good?”’ 
asked the inexperienced 
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“Tt looks good to me,” he finally announced. ‘And 
you've got a great little part here!"’ He flourished the 
blue-covered pages before her. ‘‘ You're talked about 
through the first act, : 
second, and in the third you share the curtain with the 


ou get a daisy little scene in the 


star-—-unless Covington get 
stuff.” 


Una sat listening to these golden words with quickening 


3 On her ear and star 


pulse. She looked about at the framed actresses who had 
flowered and withered and been forgotten. They had lived 
their day; they had reigned; they were out of 
The girl with the ardent hazel eyes felt indeterminately 
sorry for them. 

“We're giving you 
was saying as he,consulted a tabulated sheet in his har 
“‘and twenty-five when we get back in New York and 
settled down to our run!” 

There was something dreamlike about it, Una felt 





, , ; - 
irty dollars on the road,”’ Steger 











ting there and calmly discussing the details of her 
work. The sensual and illiterate Bob Steger was no longer 
abhorrent to her. A thr 
bone as her blue-covered part was thrust into her hand. 
She glanced through it, impressed by its size, wholly ignor- 


ant of the fact that most of it stood for stage directior 








ill even sped up and dow: 


and cues. 


“You've got twelve sides there!’ announced Steger 
with a wag of the head. Oh, ye by the his is a 
drama, you know you'll have to scare up a couple o’ 
gowns.” 


“*T have to supply two gowns?” asked tartled g 

‘Yep! Weinert always sticks out for that! And, 
by-the-way, you'll have to read that part to the old man 
this afternoon!” 

“Read it? How?” asked the puzzled girl. 

“Why, show him you can act—give him an ide i 
you're going to do with it!’” He suddenly stopped, sobered 
by the look of alarm on her face. ‘“‘Say, I guess I'd better 
coach you in those lines!” 


He rose from his chair, crossed the room and told the 





anemic office boy without that he would be bu y lor the 
next twenty minutes 

Then he returned to the desk, took the } 
girl’s hand and stepped to the center of the 1 
His face became intent. He mumbled and gestured as he 








ran through the lines. 
“You come on crying,” he told her, pushing her back 
toward the window. ‘Begin there ‘I was never so 
unhappy in my life!’ Go on! Say it! See 
can do!” 
It seemed foolish to her. She could not forget 





was all make-believe. She could not let herself go—“ fling 
herself,”” as Steger put it. 

“No—No—No! Cry!” he called out to her. ‘Get 
some sob into it!’”” And he repeated her lines with simu- 
lated weeping, gasping and shaking, and essaying exag- 
gerated gestures of sorrow. It astonished her to find so 
much power of expression behind his physical heavines 
to see his corpulent body capable of such attitudes of 
emotion. It surprised her, just as the ag 
Jim Sayles had done. She could not understand the 
solemnity with which these children of the theater 
accepted their rdles, the unimaginative directness with 
which they lapsed into their world of make-believe. 

“Try that again,” he commanded. “Come on— quicker! 
Hold onto that last word. Keep your voice up—up! And 


er 


try to feel what you’re doing. Feel it! Now—once more! 





le dancing ol 





Una. She Wondered if She, Too, Would be Forced to 


Steger pondered. 


Resort to Cosmetics and Rouge 
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Competition in Canals 


JROGRESS on the Panama Canal is watched in England 
with as much interest as in the United States—for very 
good reasons. Cur Government expects to maintain the 
canal by collecting tolls from the ships that use it. As 
England far and away leads the world in shipping, these 
tolls will be paid largely by her ships; but England also 
owns the Suez Canal and is preparing, we read, not only 
to increase the facilities of that canal but to lower the 
tolls in order that she may, like a good competitor, keep 
business away from our canal. 

f we don’t lower our tolls the competitive business will 
go to Suez. If we do lower our tolls English ships will get 
most of the benefit and our canal will not be self-supporting. 
In this unpleasant dilemma we wonder whether our 
Government will not become a party to a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade by agreeing with England that both 
canals shall maintain tolls at a self-supporting level—and 
thus finally get itself indicted and sent to jail under the 
Sherman law 


What's Expected of Congress 


IMHIS session of Congress, everybody says, will be 

- largely devoted to the tariff. The three preceding 
sessions of Congress were largely devoted to the tariff. 
Glancing backward in a cursory manner, it seems as 
though, for nearly three years, the Government at Wash- 
ington had done nothing in particular except discuss the 
tariff and prosecute several trusts. And the tariff, like 
the trusts, is substantially just where it was three years 
ago. It has been changed in no important respect. This 
is partly chargeable to our Canadian cousins, who rejected 
the reciprocity treaty; but that doesn’t alter the melan- 
choly fact. Very important arbitration treaties with 
England and France have been negotiated, it is true; also, 
they have been hung up in the Senate. On the whole, the 
Government has borne some resemblance to a gentleman 
uffering from locomotor ataxia—able to talk volubly, but 
unable to get anywhere. Meanwhile matters of moment, 
such as an adequate trust program, banking reform, and 
parcels post, await action. 

This session of Congress will be largely devoted to the 
tariff. If it doesn’t get somewhere with that subject there 
will certainly be vast irritation against those responsible 
for the failure. 


. The Great Wheat Bulls 


OT Armour nor Patten nor Leiter, but Columbus and 

Napoleon seem to have been the great wheat bulls. A 
table giving the price of wheat in England by decades 
for six hundred and fifty years shows that for more than 
two centuries prior to the discovery of America the money 
value of a bushel ranged from fifteen to twenty-four cents. 
Fifty years after the discovery, it was up to thirty-five 
cents—a hundred years after it went to ninety-seven cents. 
No doubt these money values prior to Elizabeth’s reforma- 
tion of the currency are to be taken with considerable 
allowance; but that the increase in Europe’s stock of 
precious metals, due to the discovery of America, did 


materially advance commodity prices is well known, For 
more than a century and a half wheat averaged pretty near 
a dollar a bushel. An upturn began before the French 
Revolution, culminating in an average of three dollars and 
even cents a bushel for the decade that saw Napoleon’ 
yreatest battles and final overthrow. In the first decade of 
the twentieth century the price was almost the same as in 
the last decade of the sixteenth. We may hope the next 
great bull will be a discoverer—not a destroyer. 


Population and Water 
I ISCONCERTING scientists have warned us from 


time to time that we would presently run out of thi 
or that necessary article; but it seems the thing we ar 
actually going to run out of—relatively speaking 
plain water. 

Writing in Science, on the prospective population of the 
United States, Professor McGee says: “ While the mineral 
resources of the country are vast; while the forests are 
renewable and the farms susceptible of large increase in 
productivity; while the atmosphere gives little threat 
of exhaustion—despite the gloomy anticipations of Sir 
William Crookes and others concerning the stock of nitro- 
gen—and while the available sunpower is thus far used 
to but a-small portion of its capacity, a practical limit to 
the habitability of the country is fixed by limitation of the 
water supply.” 

Agriculturally speaking, water produces in crops about 
a thousandth part of its own weight, and to produce food 
in the form of meat requires ten times as much water as in 
the form of vegetables. An adult who eats two hundred 
pounds each of bread and beef in a year consumes one 
hundred tons of water in the bread and one thousand tons 
in the meat —besides drinking a ton outright. As many 
people to the square mile as Belgium has would give us a 
population of two billion, but Professor McGee concludes 
we cannot have over one billion, because our water supply 
is limited. As he also concludes that it will take us three 
hundred years to get the one billion, there is no immediate 
occasion for worrying. 


The Growth of Suffrage 


| perenne ASQUITH announced the other day that 
the Ministry, at the next session of Parliament, would 
introduce a simple universal manhood suffrage bill—‘‘one 
man, one vote.”” At the time of the American Revolution 
there were only four hundred thousand voters in the 
British Isles. The basis of suffrage has been widened from 
time to time until at present there are as many voters 
relatively to population in Great Britain as in the United 
States, but this has been done piecemeal; so there are now 
some thirty separate statutes defining the qualifications 
for voters. 

The Prime Minister now proposes to sweep away this 
patchwork and adopt simple manhood suffrage, frankly 
recognizing that a man’s right to vote is inherent in his 
citizenship, irrespective of whether he is owner, occupier 
or lodger. However, the point is that the deputation to 
which Premier Asquith made this pledge asked for woman- 
hood suffrage also—one citizen, one vote, whether the 
citizen be male or female. Mr. Asquith balked at that; 
but the chances are that the widening of the suffrage will 
go on until women are included. 





The Personal-Property Tax 


HESE items appeared in a recent issue of the New 

York Times: “Alfred G. Vanderbilt called at the 
Department of Taxes yesterday and swore down an assess- 
ment of five hundred thousand dollars on personal prop- 
erty to one thousand dollars. Charles G. Gates, as executor 
of the estate of John W. Gates, which was valued as 
to personal property at two million dollars, obtained a 
reduction to forty-four hundred dollars. William Rocke- 
feller obtained a reduction from six hundred thousand 
dollars to three hundred thousand in the valuation of his 
personal property.” 

Every year, at this season, there is a liberal sprinkling 
of such items in the New York papers. Iowa this year, 
following some other progressive states, abolished the 
farcical general personal-property tax as to all “‘moneys 
and credits,” substituting a flat rate of five mills on the 
dollar; while Minnesota adopted a flat rate of three mills 
on the dollar as to ‘‘moneys and credits” in place of the 
old personal-property tax of anywhere from one and a 
half to five per cent. The entire personal-property tax, 
however, ought to go overboard everywhere. 


Shortsighted Banking Laws 


UR imports from South America amount roughly to 
two hundred million dollars a year—largely coffee and 
raw materials for use in manufactures. Advocates of ship 
subsidy point out that most of this trade is carried in 
foreign bottoms, paying freight to Europe; but almost all 
of it pays another toll to Europe that could be avoided 
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without granting anybody a bounty from the National 
Treasury. The credit instrument by which, no less than 
by ships, this trade is moved must be obtained in London. 
Our banks actually have all the credit necessary to move 
our foreign trade, but shortsighted laws prevent them 
from using it for that purpose. They can lend an American 
importer all the money he needs or is entitled to; but they 
must then procure for him the indorsement of a London 
bank to make the loan available in South America—and 


for that indorsement the Lor don bank, of course, charge 


4 words, being forbidden by law to accept 











a bill-of-ex« the n bank must hir Londor 
bank to accept the bill for it; and under our laws it i 
virtually impossible for our most powe commercial 
h branches abroad as English banks do 
dependence upon Europe —especial 
ior proper credit instruments is an 
mportant handicap to our foreign trade no one doubts 


The New Arabian Nights 
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structed for the edification of persons who hang over 
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tt declare raya i I i U September: 

The Fatherlan - of ready money. At 
unple aSant ] mp O¢ irred on the Berlin Bourse. The 
Government had outstanding a large amount of treasury 
notes which it must pay or reiund by October. In thi 
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not only naturally, but inevitab for who in the 
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ince, upon that gentleman’s sage advice, 
short of the stock markets of the world to 





extent last summer and reaped an enormou 
Schoolmaster 
tell unsuspecting children that Arabian 


ho do not read the financial gossip, still 





remarkable examples of the exercise of unrestrained fanc 


Compared with the Thousand and One Tales of Mr. 


Morgan, those cid narratives show no more imaginat 
than the multiplication tal 


Waat is a Bushel? 












HE legal contents of a bushel in different ites varie 

as follows: Of ap} les, forty-lour to fiity pour ls; of 
beans, fifty-five to sixty-two; of beets, fifty to ty; of 
buckwheat, forty-two to fifty-two; of onions, forty-eight 
to fifty-seven; ot pe ach lorty to iiulty-t of peurs, 
forty-five tos of sweet po es, f y sixty; of 
tomatoes, forty-five to sixt 


That the legal contents of a man’s household n iy Var} 
widel 
In order to tell when a nit 


under the statutes oI ad erent states is well Known. 





with the law of the st 





have to be ac quainte 


is payable. Life and fire insurance is affected in contrar 


ways by statutes in different states. There is no reason 
whatever for the bewildering conflict in state laws upon 
many matters which should, for the due protection of the 
public, be reduced to a common star dard. Efforts are 
made to bring about the adoption of f 

certain subjec ts as to which uniformity) 

ous advantage to all i injury 





speaking, the efforts inspire little e 


lators —p rhaps be« ause there is ! 





out of the movement. 


Education for Producers 


OME time ago there was an investigation in Minnesota 
W to discover what might be done to improve agriculture. 
One point made was that, of four hundred and thirty-five 
thousand public-school children whom the state was 
educating at an annual outlay of fourteen millien dollar 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent were taught to be con- 
sumers, and only half of one per cent were ¢ dueated to be 
producers. It was shown, too, that of a million person 
living on farms in the state, on , eighteen hundred, in 1909, 
took a correspondence course offered by the agricultur il 
school; but later a special report, showing that the 
average Minnesota farm yielded six hundred dollars a 
year less than the average lowa farm, led thirty-five thou- 
sand farmers to request that their names be put on the 
mailing list. Generally speaking, farmers take a livelier 
interest in education today than any other class, precisely 
because the agricultural schools are ‘‘cashing in”’—prov- 
ing in dollars and cents that education pays. We expect 
that tax-supported education of all sorts will have to cash 
in more and more—instead of conforming itself to the 
requirements of endowed institutions that are planned to 


educate consumers. 
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You may not live in the musical centers where 
there are regular seasons of grand opera. You 
may be far away from any city where con- 
certs are given by the great bands and orches- 
tras. You may never even have the opportunity 
of hearing any of the leading artists on their 
concert tours. 

And yet with a Victor or Victor-Victrola and 
the wonderful repertoire of Victor Records, you 
can, right in your own home, hear the greatest 
artists and develop a better understanding of the 
world’s best music than if you were privileged 
to attend such performances. 

The Victor and Victor-Victrola fill a great gap 
in the daily lives of people everywhere—bring 
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B® the world’s best music right into the home for 
| everyone to enjoy. 

And whether you crave for beautiful operatic 
arias and concerted numbers by the world’s 
B® vreatest artists, or classic symphonies by famous 
B® orchestras, or stirring band music, or just want 
some popular song or vaudeville sketch to 
amuse you and while away the time, the Victor and 
Victor-Victrola bring you whatever you want; 
everything that is beautiful, entertaining, instruct- 
ive—a delight to the mind as well as to the ear. 


(;0 today to any Victor dealer’s and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles — 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor ton 











Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 
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“Just listen to me!” says 
Santa Claus. 

‘This 
and-take is undoubtedly the 
finest game everinvented. Why 
/ the year round? 


merry game of give- 


not play it @ 
**Give the wife more comfort 
Give Hubbyandthe 
youngsters a pleasing surprise 
at eve ry 
time. 


Cambell. 
SOUPS 


You couldn’t have anything 
more tempting and satisfying. 
It gives added relish and variety 
tothe entire meal. And it saves 
much of the time and effort usu- 
ally spent on just that puzzling 
problem. 


and leisure. 


dinner-time and supper 
Give all hands one of 


‘Keep a full assortment of 
these wholesome soups always 
on hand. Order them by the 
dozen. The grocer returns 
your money if you are not sat- 
ished. And you'll say I never 
brought you anything better 
than-this timely advice. 

“Why not benetit by it Zadzy? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagu Mock Turtlh 
Beet Mullis tawny 


” 


Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celers Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
Okra Printanict 
Clam Bouillon Pomato 
Clim Chowder Pomato-Okra 
C Oonpsorrsrye Vevetabk 


Julienne Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 





; **That can red-and-white 
z% Sets my heart in a flutter 
at . 
ATS With ardent delight 
_— me 
at a A z Phat my lips cannot utter 
id 
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Three-Fingered 
By PETER B. KYNE 


ILLUSTRATED 


WAS standing at the 
| bar of Three-Fingered 
Jack’s sailor boarding 
house 


late one evening 
vhen Dirty Dan Bed 
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BOTH 





ford, resplendent in his 
ition Army uni- 
orm, parted the swing- 
ng doors and stood in 
the center of the portal 
looking at us. 

‘Hello, Dan’l!”’ said 
Three-Fingered Jack in 

most neighborly tone. 
‘How are you?” ! 

‘In torment,” replied 
Dirty Dan in a husky 
voice—and we both knew 
what hemeant. Three- 
Fingered Jack came out 
from behind his bar, 
planted himself in the 
middle of the floor in an 
aggressive attitude and 
tured at Dan Bedford. 

‘You ain't going to 
get any drink in here,” 
he announced. 

“I don’t expect to,” 
aid Dan Bedford. “I 
just came in to say 
Trowbridge & 
Fink have offered me the 
Sark \ alhalla and I’m 
off to ¢ ‘ape Town tomor- 
row morning.” 

“Strip the red off that 
uniform and you won't 
be out nothing for 
clothes, for all your six 
weeks in the army,” said 
Three-Fingered Jack 
philosophically. ‘‘I’m 
glad you’re- going back 
tothe'sea,Dan’l. What's 
the matter with you | 


ew Salv: 


goodby. 
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now?” 

“A variety of things,” 
answered Dan Bedford. 
He came in, sat down in 
one of the barroom armchairs and put his 
feet up on the iron railing round the little 
box stove. ‘In the first place, I feel like 
drinking; but I'll get by all right—only I 
don’t want to be alone tonight or I may be 
rolling in the gutters of Steuart Street by 
morning; the second reason is, I haven't 
got true religion; and the third is 

“The little lieutenant with the voice 
she that sings by herself and draws the 
crowd,” interrupted Three-Fingered Jack. 
“So it’s the little girl, is it? I don’t blame 
you, Dan’l. She sings one song that makes 
me think back—am I right, Dan’l?” 

Dan Bedford rubbed his still handsome 
mouth with the back of his hard hand and 
by his silence seemed to admit that it was so. 

Three-Fingered Jack came over and sat 
down beside Dan Bedford. 

“Why don’t you marry her, Dan’l?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘You’re a fine figure of a man 
that any woman could be proud of —and 
you ain’t much past thirty-five. A good 
woman'd be the makin’s of you.” 

“I’m broke,” said Dirty Dan simply; 
‘and she wanted metostay. I can’t, Jack. 
Just think of me—a full-grown man, with 
all my teeth and legs and arms—living off 
the nickels the army gathers on the front 
through that girl! 1 told her I couldn't do 
it. I paid for my uniform and I’ve paid my 
board at the barracks, but I can’t get a job 

hore; and, now that I'm broke and it’s 
hopeless, I’m going to sea again.’ 

‘Did you say anything else to her? 

Dan Bedford threw out one hand in a 
gesture of despair. 

**She’s seen me at my worst,” he said. 
‘{ wouldn’t dishonor her by asking. She 
knows the desire for drink has had me by 
the throat for a week; and when I told her 
| was off to sea again I—I don’t think she 
believed me. She thinks I can’t hold out 
ny longer. She said she was sorry I was 
going to desert the Lord’s work, but that 
she’d pray for me wherever I went. 
‘Goodby, Brother Bedford,’ she says very 
quietly. ‘I hope you'll try to be a good 
man; but I suppose your old companions 
mean more to you than the Word.’ Then 
she shook hands-—and I came up here.” 
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Army Girl of Yourn, Dan 


“Did you promise her you wouldn’t 
drink?’ In uired Three-Finge red Jack. 

“No; [ ‘didn't,’ snapped Dirty Dan 
Bedfor« ae promi ed myself!” 
Dan 3 my son,” said Three- 
Fingered Jack, wouldn’t worry if I was 
you. You've got Ais - religion enough to do 
you. Have a drink of mineral water—and 
here’s a cigar. Don't jibe at that cigar, 
man! It’s ten cents. straight. i Je 
Wait a minute until I lock the door. If 
half a dozen thir ] 





y lads should come in, 
spilling liquor on the bar, the smell’d ag- 
gravate you—and there ain’t no sense i 
laying a an in open to temptation. 

“So she ‘d pray for you, would she? 
Lord Pre the little woman! They’re all 
alike, Dan’l, my son—all of ’em. Women 
is women the wide world over, and they’ll 
come to a man with a crook of his little 
finger when they wouldn’t come to an 
imitation of a man for a shipload of dia- 
The trouble with you, Dan Bed- 
ford, is you need a new set of works 
You're tooshy. Nosey McCray didn’t haul 
ship like you did wher he found himself in 
your fix. Not for Nosey. He was a man 
and he took what hé@ wanted; and she 
well, she was a woman find worth the taking, 
for all that she was only half white. And 
so No ey Met ray took he r like the man he 
was. This Salvation girl always reminds 
me of Nose ay and his love affair—not that 

he looks ‘ike Nosey’s girl, but on account 
of a hymn she sings. Dan, what’s the 
name of that hymn? Every time we burya 
brother of the Master-Mariners 
the quartet sings it.” 

“Lea d, Kindly Light,’ suggested Dan. 

‘That’s it,” replied Three-Fingered 
Jack; a d In a chain-locker voice he 
proceeded to chant: 


** Lead, kindly light, 
’ Mid the en ircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The way is dark and I am far from 
hone : : 
Lead Thou me on.” 


monds. 





Ass 30c¢ ii ition 


‘I’ve left the army,” Dan Bedford 
reminded him with some aspcrit; 


She Had a Sweet, Plaintive Voice, Like That Salvation 
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When I was a young 


man I had my ups and 
aowns; and during one 
period of the ups I had 
command of a fine new 


haling bark, the Oriole, 
on a cruise for bowhead 
whale up in Bering Sea. 
Nosey Me Vv was m) 
mate and a funny lad was 
this same Nose y- He 
was particularly funny to 
look at. When Nosey was 
a young lads at college he 
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one of the scrimmages he 
had his nose wrecked. 
The mi fortune preye d 
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Many’s the time up in the Arctic, wher 


we'd have the ice 
fast to the floe, 


me and Nosey’d get 


together and have a rip-roaring time. <A 
man gets democratic as blazes with his mate 
when he’s up in the ice, and Nosey was a 
rare hand to make the time pass. And did 
you ever notice that them that’s the jolliest 
1S SOrrTrow with the longest poon ? LI never 
knew it to fail. 
Well, on this cruise I have mind 


loafed off the coast of Siberia and Saghalie 
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-long to see that she was get- 
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tiver, and they couldn’t get down to the 
coast very easy in winter to gather the wild 
rhubarb that grows there. It’s about all 
them poor devils up there has to fight 
scurvy with. 

Anyway, the Russian had raised Aurora 
Jorealis and taught her Russian and French; 
and she could read and write pretty fair, 
and play on a right-angled-triangle music- 
box like a mandolin. She had a sweet, 
plaintive voice, like that Salvation Army 
girl of yourn, Dan; and the Russian was 
figuring on taking her to wife when she was 
a year or so older. He was a pretty decent 
sort, sure enough. 

We had a pleasant visit with the Russian 
and he asked us both back again. Poor 
devil! He was lonesome for white men; 
but he couldn’t leave Doubre Town be- 
cause he was wanted in St. Petersburg to 
fulfill a contract in the salt mines, and he 
vas safe because nobody would take the 
trouble to come up there after him. He 
aid he figured on making a pile in furs 
and beating it out on a whaler some day. 
Nosey McCray said the real reason he 
tayed was because he was 
jealous of Aurora Borealis. 


EVENING POST 


pleasant for a woman to look at I’d go and 
take her, anyhow, for what I feel for that 
girl is something I’ve never felt before; and 
if she loves me in return, then I'll have 
gratitude piled on top of my love for her. 
I could grovel at the feet of the woman that 
would love me. Still, I'll keep my mouth 
shut to Aurora Borealis. The Russian has 
played a man’s part and I'll not interfere 
with his prospects, unless—-unless ——”’ 
He was looking across the bay to Doubre 
Town and his mouth was twisted a bit, 


with a look of pain in his eyes. Sometimes 
it’s hard to have been raised a gentleman. 
It was beginning to get pretty late in the 


season and | had to figure on getting out of 
the gulf about October first or run a stiff 
chance of wintering in the ice, and I 
decided to weigh anchor with the first ebb 
tide and get out through the pass into the 
gulf. So I went ashore very suddenly one 
day and said goodby to the Russian and 
Aurora Borealis; and when I came back to 
the ship Nosey had everything ready to 
pull out the minute the tide served. As it 
lacked an hour of the ebb I told Nosey to 
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, i 
yecause sne neant tT Keep nim ali « ng, 
because she’d meant to keep him all along 


anyhow, and she had never heard of divorce 
or desertion; so she kissed Nosey again 
when he took his solemn oath—and, of 


course, he forgot that he had to reckon 
with me and overstayed his leave. 

“Well, Nosey McCray,” says I, when he 
had finished telling me about it, “‘what do 
you purpose doing now that you’ve gone 


and done it? 
OE 


| going to offer yeu my share of 
the season's catch to sign me clear th 
minute and let me go back to Doubre 
Ten . 
“Well,” says I, “I suppose I can work 
the vessel back to San Francisco without 


; bout this Russian? I don't 

like the idea of accepting a man’s hospitality 
1 stealing the girl from him.” 

“T’ll settle with him,” says Nosey. 

“‘He’ll have to get out of Doubre Town if 

, > You might ship him a 


my place,” he added with hi 


you—but howa 











“Sure I might,” says I; very agreeable; 
and with that I stretched Nosey McCray 
on the cabin floor as neat as 





I thought maybe he was a 
trifle ashamed of her blood. 


Anyhow, it don’t matter. Sen anes 


We lay off Doubre Town 
for a week. Some days we 
pent ashore with the Rus 
ian and Aurora Borealis, and 
ome days they spent aboard 
with us. LTought to have got 
out of there, but it was kind 
of pleasant and I hated to 
leave. So did Nosey—and I 
was fond of Nosey. Some- 
how, Aurora Borealis didn’t 
appear to know that Nosey 
was any different from what 
he ought to be; and he took 
heart and played his banjo 
and sang every song he'd 
ever learned. In particular, 
he taught Aurora Borealis 
how to sing Lead, Kindly 
Light—said he just couldn’t 
help it, the hymn was so 
mighty appropriate; and to 
hear her sing the unfamiliar 
words was enough to make a 
bad man good. She was just 
a sweet, simple little child of 
Nature, not more’n half civi- 
lized; and it didn’t take me 





ting wrapped up in Nosey 
McCray in a way that would 
break her little heart when 
we weighed anchor and run 
south before the ice came in. 

I spoke to Nosey about it. 
There ain’t no sense in doing 
a needless hurt—and after 











the first three days I got over 
my case on the girl. I could 
never forget that her ma wasasquaw. Still, 
| hated to see her suffer. | have been young 
and had my fling, and maybe if Nosey 
hadn’t got the weather side of me with his 
French talk and his two bottles of cologne 
I wouldn’t have been so tender of her. At 
any rate, I told Nosey he must play fair. 
Give me credit for that! 

““Nosey, my lad,” says I, “have you 
noticed that little Aurora Borealis is be- 
ginning to look at you like a sick duck 
I don’t like that look, Nosey. It spells 
broken heart; and as she’s a lone young 
woman don’t trifle with her. She'll take 
up with the Russian and make him a good 
wife; so belay hauling on her affections.” 

Nosey McCray looked at me like I was 
gone crazy, which goes to show that down 
in his heart Nosey was an innocent sort of 
a lad after all. 

“Me!” says he 
love wit! 





“Aurora Boreatis in 
i graceless bucko mate with a tin 
nose! Great Seott! sir; no woman could 
fall in love with a wreck like me. It’s 
against human nature and altogether out of 
reason.”” And with that he sat down on the 
taffrail and looked at me like a lost dog. 
“Tf I thought for a minute that Aurora 
Borealis loved me, sir,” says he finally, 
‘“‘that Russian would have to step aside! 
I'd have her if I was the devil himself! I’d 
wade through hell to her and I'd hold her 
precious while there was a beat to my heart. 
if Aurora Borealis took a notion to love me 
she'd be conferring charity on me—that’s 
what she would. But, as for the Russian 
marrying her—bah! There’s neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage in this country; 
and if I get a notion that Aurora Borealis 
wants me I'll go and take her. If I was 





** Great Scott! No Woman Could Fali in Love With a Wreck Like Me"’ 


go ashore if he wanted to and say goodby to 
our friends. Common politeness demanded 
that much; so Nosey went over the side 
very willing. 

He didn’t come back for three hours; 
and when the boat finally came alongside 
I was dancing with rage, for we’d missed 
the tide and would have to lay over. I 
was for giving Nosey McCray a sharp piece 
of my tongue; but he had that old dumb 
look of pain in his eyes, so I called him 
down into the cabin and asked him what 
he'd been up to. 

He’d been up to enough to kick the fat 
into the fire. It seems the Russian was 
gone off up the coast, to be away for a day 
or two, when Nosey went in to say goodby. 
For all that Nosey claimed he was as cool 
as chipped ice at the time, I guess he didn’t 
say it very well; for Aurora Borealis came 
up to him with the look of death in her big 
brown eyes—and before he knew it she 
had her arms round him and was crying 
into the breast pocket of his pea-jacket. 

And then Nosey McCray went daft with 
the knowledge that a woman loved him for 
just what he was. He was all man, was 
Nosey, in spite of his wild ways; and his 
love for little Aurora Borealis was the holi- 
est thing he’d ever known. So what could 
he do but what he did? He took her up in 
his arms and dried her tears; and there 
under the gray Arctic sky, they joined 
hands and Nosey McCray swore to his 
Christian God to love, cherish and honor 
Aurora Borealis until death them did part 
and that was all of their wedding. Aurora 
Borealis thought it all very nice, but it 
didn’t mean anything particular to her. 
She had Nosey and so she was content, 


you ple ase. When he came 
to I had him in irons and 
| | ceKed In his own room: and 
there he sat, raving and pr: 
| ng, begging me not to bre 
tne girl’ heart by keepi 
him away from her. It’s a 
ct. Never once did he 
| think of his own heart. He 
| left all that to me put I kne Ww 
Nosey McCray—or thought 
| I did—and the best way to 
| keep him from doing all hands 
a hurt, himself included, was 
| tolock him up— which I went 
and done. 
} 


That night a heavy fog 
came down and blocked out 
the midnight sun; and wher 
the tide served again I wa 
| afraid to take a chance in the 
j pass and waited for the fos 
to lift. It was two mortal 
weeks doing it and all the 
time we lay there and 1 

soul in Doubre Town the 
wiser. "T'was thicker than 
steam. And finally, when it 
did lift, it was because of a 
blizzard that blew straight 
down out of the Arctic; and 
the tide serving | up ho yk 
and with a howling norther 
on our beam we scuttled 
south through the pass out 
into Northeast Gulf. The 
snow was thick on our decks 
when we reached the open 
sea and we ran before the 
storm under bare poles, wit! 
just a wisp of a jib to steady 
the ship. And our hearts wa 


ot 





in our mouths, for the ice wa 
forming and it looked like a tight race 
long odds. I hadn't expected to core 
that far north and [ wasn’t well prepat 


for a winter in the ice. 

We lost. The third day out the blizzard 
spent itself; and I took an observation, 
only to find that we’d been running in 
circles and were less than a hundred miles 
south of Doubre Town. There was no land 
in sight, but as far as we could see the ice 
was piling and Jamming and snapping as it 
came down out of the north; and pretty 
soon we lay in the pack, hard and fast. 

Then I went down into Nosey McCray’s 
room, took off his irons and told him to 
come on deck and enjoy himself. When he 
did come on deck and cast a look round 
he sagged over against the foremast like 
a drunken man, and the white of that 
Arctic winter wasn’t whiter than Nosey’s 
face. I telt sorry for the lad; but I'd acted 
for the best interests of all concerned «a 


I thought he'd get over it Whicl just 





goes to show that you can live witha 
lifetime and never know 

‘*Where are we, sir?” | 
presently. 

“Now, Nosey,” says I, “if I told you 
you’d know just as much as I do, which 
wouldn’t be good for you. Get into your 
fur clothes and let’s spend a pleasant winter 
hunting polar bear and walrus, and try to 
make up for the expense of the delay.” 

“T guess you're right,’ says Nosey, with 
the air of a little boy that’s been whipped 
for stealing jam—and with that he went 
below. 

The sea was frozen solid next day; and 
along about five bells in the morning watch 
one of the men reported a polar bear two 
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miles to the east. I told the man to pass 
the wor or MeCra D l about te 
minute he came back and vorted 

the first mate 3! 0 because he 
couldn’t be found. 

1 ran ito No ey’ room and found |} 
sea-chest turned topsytur I knew he 
had a le da big revolver that chest 
but they were missing —and so was his fur 
Suit and ali ! heavy clothing, and fou 
pair oi blank s I called ther ( 
COOK went dowr the Falle to 

vest nd found ¢ ien ) I 
on the g oO tne I kne h N 
McCray had left us and started back to 
Doubre Town. And when Ii thought o 
him without compass or chart, alone in that 
terrible icefield, I sat down on his deserted 
berth and cried like a i 

At twilight that night I came on de 
and the Northern Lights was flickering ar 

i ng ba aer Vv er ea come 
irom, A ithen | remem be red that the ( 
flickered r ht for ter r} over the 
hammoc¢ » the nor’-nor’east of Doubri 
lo nd I thought of No ind the 
girl — e'd taught her 
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Cre toa tow! ‘ 
ini “If you star 
here you'll starve to deat .”’ “You ca 
compete WIth these big drug store 
the rankest folly to tr “ i nese were é 
of the iggesti¢ 
proposed location was an Easter 
city of fifty thousand } lation. For te 
ears two large downtow! g stores had 
dominated the lation. It me ol tl ‘ 
the clerk in question had T a H 
ived a mone lt le 
through the rise real-estate \ lt a i 
married a girl who had a thousand dollar 
in cash Chere no future for him ; 
drug clerk, and both he and |} vife agres 
that he mu nuke be g towar 
lependence. For a year the ked 
0 I The had cap ler igh i moc 
‘ 1 irt Hut rit yre 1 ‘ eT he 
“o ort il { 
It did seem for ‘ eirown to 
offered them no chance. O ( off, 
the a D 0 cleT ed mal near 
wi i search fe ope r Some 
time he ok | ¢ ith him, and 
toyethner t he y ins} Cal ore i 
wandered about ¢ . There 
always somethir tter tn ever 
opportunity. Us eld seemed t 
occupied, especiai {i the surrounding 
were attractive. In one small town ther 
was urgent need for a drug store, but the 
population belonged to a class that wv 
not congenial to this young man and |} 
wife; they hesitated to cast their lot wher 
their associations could not be agreeable to 
them. Inanother village a physician, abou 
to retire, offered them a bargain in the form 
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The 
Largest 


lub in 


America 
yh 


Comparatively few peo- 
ple know that the larg- 
est club America 1s 
composed exclusively 
of girls. ‘Uhere are no 
duesand noentrance fee, 
and the only qualifica 
tion for membership 

a desire to makemoney. 


hi 


In the years of 
its existence its mem- 
bers have earned almost 
half a million dollars 
through their member- 
‘This year 
75,000, 
coming 


seven 


ship alone, 
they earned $ 
During the 
year this amount will 


be largely increased. 


VMlost of these girls 
never earned cent 
until they joined the 


club, the doings of 
which are chronicled 
each month in a depart- 
ment devoted to its in- 
terests in The Ladies’ 


Home 


Journal. 

f 
And now, at the com- 
mencement of its 
eighth year of exist- 
of the 
has been 


ence, the scope 
organization 
enlarged so that every 
member may earn a 
egular weekly salary. 
Membership is open to 
any girl who wants to 
earn money. — Just as 
many as have that desire 
will be included. Any 
girl may learn all about 
the organization and its 


benetits by addressing 


be 3 
The Girls’ Club 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A few months later the new store opened. 
It was not an outlying drug store, but it 
nestled right against the biggest store in 
town, onthe mainstreet. Its quarters were 
small, but it was showy. The storefront 
was a bright yellow--different from any 
other store in the city. 

The thing that startled the big fellows 
most, however, was the appearance of an 
attractive delivery wagon, painted the 
same yellow and bearing red Doric letter- 
ing. A pure-white horse added to the dis- 
tinction of the equipage. The driver wore 
a red-and-yellow uniform. 

Next morning, small display advertise- 
ments in the morning papers announced 
that the new drug store would furnish a 
delivery service equal to that of any grocery 
or drygoods house in town. It would also 
call for and deliver prescriptions. 

The big fellows were incredulous. It 
was something new in the drug business. 
No drug store in town had a delivery serv- 
ice. Sometimes the big stores sent out 
prescriptions by special messenger, but they 
frowned upon even this accommodation 
and gave it only on urgent request. It 
wasn’t orthodox, they complained. Direct- 
ories might be a necessary evil of drug 
stores, but not delivery wagons. They pre 
dicted the speedy downfall of the young 


| chap who had dared to be so grotesquely 


original. 

Nevertheless, the little wagon proved the 
opportunity. A careful middle-aged man 
was employed to drive it and a double- 
check system was adopted to guard against 
the delivery of the wrong prescription. 
When a prescription came into the store to 
be filled, a yellow tag was given the cus- 
tomer, bearing a large number in red. A 
duplicate was retained in the store, bearing 
the same number and the name of the cus- 
tomer. When the prescription was deliv- 
ered this duplicate was attached to it. The 
yellow checks with the red numbers became 
living symbols of enterprise. Contrary to 
the predictions of competitors, the delivery 
of prescriptions has proved a great success. 

Prescriptions were not the only item of 
profit however. An ever-increasing num- 
ber of customers contracted the habit of 
buying at the new drug store bulky sup- 
plies formerly obtained from grocers, sta- 
tioners, confectioners and the like. Within 
a year the store was selling twice as many 
goods of this class as any one of the older 
drug stores. 

Three years have elapsed, and this drug- 
gist has intrenched himself firmly where no 
opportunity had seemed to exist. The yel- 
low wagon has advertised him constantly, 
and is still doing it on every street of the 


town. It has long since ceased to be a 
novelty, and has become a public conve- 
nience. The druggist now advertises in the 


daily press, but the wagon opened the way. 

Meanwhile the big fellows have been 
thinking about it. Innovations are slow to 
take hold and many a man has got his start 
while competitors were scofling. Recently, 
when a disgruntled customer asked one of 
the older druggists when he intended to put 
on a delivery service, he answered, half 
facetiously, half inearnest: ‘‘ Not yet, but 
soon. 

Opport unity waits in every nook of the 
land. It takes originality to findit. Right 
under a man’s eyes often lies the thing he 
goes far to seek. He sacrifices his home, 
breaks up associations that have been dear 
to his wife and children, and spends a big 
chunk of his capital in moving and adjust- 
ing himself. Then he discovers that he has 
run up against conditions he hadn’t figured 
on and begins to look for another oppor- 
tunity. Yet, if you go into any city or vil- 
lage in the country, you will find men who 
did see their opportunities and seized them, 


Success at the Crossroads 


Two farmer’s boys living fifty miles from 
Chicago were ambitious to get into busi- 
ness. Together they went to the city and 
looked around. They had a thousand 
dollars between them. 

Chicago, however, did not appeal to 
them. They were appalled at its immensity 
and the rush of its traffic. The great stores 
made them feel very little and insignificant. 
They felt the hopelessness of the situation, 
considering their inexperience and meager 
capital. 

However, they were determined not to 
take their places among Chicago’s sub- 
merged multitudes. Back to the country 
they went and selected a site where three 
wagon-roads converged, several miles from 
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a town. Nobody had ever thought of 
establishing a store there, but they built a 
small frame structure, doing most of the 
work themselves. In a short time they 
opened a general store. It took hold from 
the very first day. 

tight out there in the open country, in 
the midst of an old, settled farming section, 
they found an opportunity that scores of 
young men had overlooked in order to 
occupy a hall bedroom in Chicago. 

The first winter, however, one of these 
enterprising country merchants did go to 
Chicago and secured employment for a few 
months in a first-class grocery, in order to 
learn progressive business ways. His part 
ner, with a clerk, ran the store; but the 
second winter he took his turn at Chicago, 
working in a hardware store and taking 
back to the country in the spring a large 
stock of ideas. 

Today these two young men can go to 
Chicago whenever t hey please. Both have 
been to California at different times, but 
not to look for opportunities. One of them 
went abroad last year. They have married 
and live comfortably, owning automobiles 
and motor boats. 

Out of a seeming business vacuum they 
have carved a splendid success—but the 
opportunity had been there, undiscovered, 
a long time. 


Going Farther to Fare Worse 


In asmall Kentucky city lived a young man 
who had clerked five years in his father’s 
grocery. ‘‘There’s no money in this town,” 
he often said; ‘‘and when I get the cash 
that’s coming to me I’m going to get out.” 

When his father died he inherited the 
business; but within a few weeks he sold it 
to a couple of strangers and departed for 
Louisville to find his opportunity, not 
dreaming that the two strangers had paid 
him their money for an opportunity better 
than he might find anywhere else. 

The newcomers did well with the grocery; 
but they added to it a manufacturers’ 
agency business, starting with a few prod- 
ucts and gradually enlarging the scope of 
the enterprise. One of them drove over a 
weekly route, embracing adjacent towns, 
and built up a trade that developed rapidly 
into a w holes: ile grocery business. They 
were in the midst of a thickly settled terri- 
tory, with many small cities and towns that 

could be served more advanti igeously than 
from the larger cities 

There were many inn: The idea of 
locating a wholesale center at this point 
was original and failure was freely pre- 
dicted; but in four years these men proved 
the opportunity. They were able to sell 
out the retail grocery and devote them- 
selves to the larger undertaking, and now 
they have a wholesale business that extends 
over several states. Other men, following 
in their lead, have seen similar opportuni- 
ties, and the town has become a distributing 
center in a number of lines. 

Meanwhile the former owner of the 
grocery had failed to find in Louisville the 
great opportunity he had gone after. He 
had settled down into a clerkship, in which 
he now promises to spend his declining 
years. In leaving his home town he left 
his one great chance. So did a hundred 
other young men who emigrated from that 
little Kentucky city. The opportunity 
had been waiting there for many years. 
Nobody was analytic enough to figure it 
out. Here was a strategic location that went 
begging because distance lent enchantment. 

Most men in business have the inherent 
ability to succeed. They fail, not because 
they are so greatly inferior in makeup to 
the suecessful man but because they don’t 
dissect things—map out an all-embracing 
jz2n—and stick to it! When they pick a 
locacson it is not because they analyze it 
and les: all its strong and weak points, 
but becaust«..!00ks good on general prin- 
ciples. Sophist®36s%.04d as amour take the 
place of sound judgrie a eg | knowledge. 

A traveling man, making his first ‘stdp L 
a city in Eastern W ashington, became ac- 
quainted with a dissatisfied wholesale mer- 
chant. The latter had established himself 
there a year previous, but he was not making 
money. He wanted to make a change. 

“There’s no place on earth like Blank!” 
he declared, pounding his desk. ‘*That’s 
the place to make money; and if I could 
get rid of my business in this confounded 
town I'd hike for the Puget Sound country 
in a hurry.” 

This traveling man had a broad expe- 
rience and had kept his eyes open for a 
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chance to quit the road and get into mer- 
chandising. The remark of his customer 
set him thinking. He went out and walked 
about the town for an hour or two. Then 
he got a map at the hotel and spent half a 
day in his room studying it. He found alot 
of railroad literature, too, and read every 
word of it. 

The railroad that passed through the 
town had been built only a few years and 
another railroad was under construction. A 
number of branches were being built and a 
stream of settlers was pouring in. A short 
trip up the valley revealed to him the great 
fruit and agricultural possibilities. 

It was obvious that an opportunity ex- 
isted—that here in this town a wholesale 
business could be built up by a fairly com- 
petent man who was not in too big a hurry 
to get rich. It is a singular fact that the 
obvious often needs to be pounded into 
men’s brains —even the ultra-obvious. They 
will grasp at snares while the truth lies 
unfolded. This traveling man chose the 
truth. 

He went to a lawyer and said: “I've got 
alittle money. It’s only alittle, but I want 
to go into business in this town. I’ve been 
looking for an opportunity —and here it is. 
Now, Jones, over on Chinook Street, want 
tosell. He’s donesome hard grubbing lay 
ing a foundation; but thing 
fast enough to suit him and he’ 


s haven't come 


going to 


a place where fortunes grow for the picking. 
I'll buy Jones’ business if he meets my) 
terms. However, a man of his mental 


likely to char ge his mind, and 
to do that if I goto him 
to buy that 


makeup is 
he'll be pretty sure 
direct. I want to retain you 
business for me.” 

He got it. Today it is netting him fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, while Jones is a 
salesman for a certain house at eighteen 
hundred dollars. 


Booming the Home Town 


In a New England city there is a store- 
building that wore a “To Let” sign four 
times within three years. Passers-by 
looked askance at the placard and remarked 
that the location was a hoodoo. There are 
people who believe in predestination, and 
in this city were folks who thought Fate 
had picked this particular floorspace for 
failure. Several unwary drygoods mer- 
chants had been wrecked there and that 
was conclusive evidence that the location 
was hoodooed. 

After the landlord hung up his sign the 
fourth time, he almost despaired of renting 
the place; for no merchant , even though he 
were brave enough to locate there, could 
get credit sufficient to stock the store. 
Wholesalers, like other people, have a 
lurking fear of foreordination. 

The trouble with this location was its 
proximity to the overshadowing compe 
tition of the old-established stores. One 
of the bankrupts voiced the situation when 
he said: “There wasn’t any chance at all 
among those big chaps. If I had gone into 
some promising location, where I’d had a 
field all to myself, I'd have made good; but 
there was simply no chance trying to buck 
that game.” 

Finally, however, a young man came 
down from the metropolis with some cash. 
He had been trained in modern business 
management and he did not believe in fatal- 
ity. Before he rented the store he counted 
the people he might expect to draw from; 
and he drove out among them and saw how 
they lived. He figured up their aggregate 
wealth. He divided them into various 
classes, and estimated the different lines of 
drygoods they consumed. Then he sent 
out agents quietly to discover how many of 
them were in the habit of going away from 
their own town to trade. He studied them 
on the street, at church, on the interurban 
cars. He even followed some of the wealthy 
ones to the city and made notes on their 
purchases. 

It was all very clear to him that some- 
thing was radically wrong with the stores 
in the home town. Here was a rich com- 
mize. here was a splendid market for 
drygoods.” “¥>t, half of the better-class 
women bought thé ilk of their drygoods 
away a home. . 

’ he asked. 

He on the answer in the stores them- 
selves. These he studied as carefully as he 
had studied the customers. He had been 
trained to study reasons. Now he dis- 
covered four principal causes for the sity- 
ation: unreliability of products; lack of 
enterprise; ignorance of what the people 
wanted; high prices. 
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Behind these four main reasons was a 


multitude of lesser ones. The unreliability 
of goods came from lack of knowledge, from 
failure to realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of reliable merchandise and from 
uctual indifference. The lack of enterprise 
rose from unwarranted conceit and failure 
1o tudy mode rn methods. The ignorance 
of the people’s wants was due to a woeful 
lack of observation. High prices came from 
poor buy y and failure to analyze expense 


productive and unproductive 





oO t 
eleme nts. 

When he opened his store his first prob 
lem was to convince the public that here 
vus an opportunity for them. He k 
tillabout nis own opport unity. Withnews 

per advertising and mailing lists he set 
ibout creating the opportunity distinction 





for hi tore. He dwelt on this and ham 
mered upon it until insidiously the public 
began to look at the store in this light inal 


» patronize it. 

hen his chance came to establish reli 
lity and price He followed this up 
with fresh selling campaigns that took the 
breath away from the old stores. Inside of 
1 year the newcomer had the leading dry 
he town. In five year 
he bought the fateful building itself, _ 
years he had expanded on both sid 
loday he is the big man of the place. 


Charting Retail Sales 


In another town a dag op man started a 


men’s-furnishings store in the midst of ap 
parently unfavorable conditions. A few 
large stores | he bulk of the trade. “No 





opportunit) h ia had been preache d 


! m 

Phe new merchant, however, had beer 
studying conditions at first hand for several] 
years ° He had been en pl loyed in 
f the town’s furnisl 

very closely the trade each of them pr lled 
; uple of years he had been planning 
a store himself and had tabulated 
the average profits and expenses on the 
different lines of stock he expected to carry. 
He had figured cut the percentage eacl 
line ought to bear to the whole in a well 
regulated furnishings store. All these cal 
| 





number 
and ki 
ial sf 


ing stores an 





culations he had reduced to an —— 
chart before he started, he had a 
rking based on the proportions he 


rved in successful stores. 

aim to maintain 
cea sely as possible. His op- 

portunity | only coaxed and he was wise 

it. In lieu of a spectac- 

campaign he adopted the 

( ervative, watchful method. 

For it ance, his chart showed him he 
many pairs of men’s gloves he might rea 
hope to se ll the first year. When he 

ind that his sales were running short of 
the standard he had fixed, he got up special 
selling schemes to bring this item up to its 
plane. For a time shirts went ahead of his 
predetermined percentage; so, instead 
boom ing shirts Just then, he devoted his 


- 
elling energie 





y 








; to other items, so that they 
might keep t he balance with shirts. It was 





ian upward 


i constant game Oi seesaw, W 
for the whole, but equilibrium of 


In this way he found that his business 
ke pt its proportions ar id avoide d the danger 
of running to segregated lines, as he had 
en done in his town with + aebredine con- 
juences. One store In pa articular had s SO 
neglected general items by running to h: 
and shoes that it destroyed its usefulness 
as a well-stocked ft irnishit ings store. Half 
he time it was out of goods asked for, and 
reputation thus created eventually 
It might better have gone into 
tk and-shoe business exclusively. 
Over-enthusiasm for < iny one line of goods to 
the detriment of other lines is always to be 





avoided, 


, too, in his advertisin 

his merchant had a de 

always in view. He knew the geme he was 

playing; and, though it took him several 
ears to perfect his selling chart, he always 
vor! ced along that line. 

This was one of the opportunities where 
laborious detail and carefully formulated 
plans won. Almost any business can bene- 
fit by percentage tables. The tendency is 
strongly toward minute records of this sort. 
For lack of them, many a really big oppor- 
tunity is left for some other fellow to come 
along and seize. 


and selling 
ite object 





Men who work for wages are apt to 
st ake all their hopes and expectations on 
their jobs. To thern, the world revolves 








about these jobs and the y live in daily ter 
ror of being “‘let out.’” Once they are out 
the future looks black —especially if they 
are men of middle age, with the thirty-five 
year limit behind them. In reality, they 
ure often just attaining their full powers 
of judgment; their experience is ripe, and 
they are more capable than they ever were 
They ought to have thirty or forty years of 
sound ability ahead of them. 

There are, however, two things that 
stand between such men and a living: The 
first, as they see it, is lack of opportunity 
the second is a total lack of self-confidence 

One man belonging to this class awoke 
one day at his home in a small Eastern cit: 
to find his employment gone and his forty 
fth birthday approaching. He had bee: 
rained to the idea that at Be five he 
would be an old man. Phy he wa 
u trong a he | 
mental powers were even bett He Knew 
at heart that he was more reliable. For 
wenly year he had been a clerk in the 


fi 
1 


ad been at 





ottice of a large industry and he knew no 
other means of earning a livelihood. Yet 
he kne w, too, that he stood small chance of 
rsin ilar work, now that he was ou 
The only resort, it seemed to him, was to 
get hold of something to on commis 


on. He had no capita o he begar ) 








cast about him for some article he could 


take from door to door So poor an opinior 





did he have of his own abilitic that 0 
higher form of salesmanship even occurred 

hi 

An hin 
ouch i food 
produc it 
lound i ict 1 
not represented by ! resident il¢ 





ven a chance at It, sell 





He was 
de. I 
d and he wa yiven an exclusive route 

ix month this “down and out 


went to New York and secured two 





1 a Short time his territor 











c 
other food produ ts Irom manulacturer 
( oming back to his home « ty, he opene 
little office and established himself fort 


as a manufacturers’ agent. 

In a year, several other concerns volun 
offered him their goods. He wa 
already on the floodtide to success, which 
he attained a is today maintaining. Hei 
earning five times what he ‘did during the 
two decades of his clerkship and his 
confidence and self-esteem have made a 











different man of him. 
A Trunk:Maker’s Start 
No thi i 
oO ol 4 

he time he rig 
there to ‘ yuld 
be nard to inder ! 
ve nose or somebod 
else to grab it. The only reason he did 
avail himself of it earlier was because he 
didn't look for it. 


Opportunity often lurks in disaster, but 


comparatively few persons ever find it there 
because they are so chained to one idea 
that they can t recognize it 


A young carpenter met w th an injury 
, 


that made it impossible for him to wo 





K 
on scaffolds or to climb ladders. His use 
luiness In his trade was apparently enae 
For two or three years he did odd jobs at 
carpentry, earning a scant living for hin 





d family. 

One day, as he stood on a railway pl 

a trunk dropped from a bag 
He noticed 


his knowledge « 








a 
1 


bu iness Aad an 


r himself to cheap but stror yg 








out on the sidewalk, with a price-tag at 
ached. He did vork If, 
to the finishing and varnishing. When he 
sold a trunk he put it on a handcart and 
delivered it in person. 
lis aim from the beginning v 
out a better trunk at a price lower thar 
dealer could quote, He kept to this 
plan religiously, ne ring the material 


ver spar la lal 
to uphold his quality. On the same basi 





as to turn 











he kept expenses down. He stayed in the 
basement for a year. Then he moved to a 
little shop on the ground floor, with a store 


in front. 

At the present time the industry tl 
started is one of 1@ | st in its city. In 
addition to a big fact« 
owns a splendid r 


the cream of the trade 





ry, the corporatior 
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The 


Country 
Home 


\s its peculiar problems 


| 


whether 





it is designed for a 
farmer or other country res- 
ident. As 


unit, special provisions must 


separate home 


be made for convenience, com- 
fort and attractiveness such as 
are available in urban com- 
munities. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


will present articles: dealing 
with the various aspects of the 
Country Home and its sur- 
roundings, ‘and manuscripts 
and photographs dealing with 
the following subjects are 
particularly desired: 


The Farm House 


Articles discussing the location, 
plan and equipment of good coun- 
try residences, with reference to 
sanitation, heating, lighting and 
the yeneral comfort of the farmer 
and his family, will be welcomed. 
Plans and photographs for attract- 
ive home grounds, remodeled 
farm homes, details of construction 
which are useful, and new and inex- 


pensive conveniences, are desired. 


The Heusewife’s Work 


Articles dese nbing the methods 
of performing the essential duties 
of everyday life in the farm house, 
as successfully worked out by ener- 
getic country women, are helpful 
and interesting to other women 
having similar problems. Suggest- 
ive ideas on household manage- 

; ment, cleaning, cooking, buying 
supplies, conveniences, etc., are 


desired. 


Community Pleasures 

The neighborhood social life, 
whethe rconnected with the School, 
the Church, the 
Farmers’ Clubs, may be described 


Grange or the 


in articles which will help other 
communities, 


All article 


ceive prompt attention, and when avail 


and photographs will re 


} 


le will be P iid for at current rates. Send 


all manusciipts tt 
THE EDITORS, 


The Country Gentleman 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


THE pages of a 
novel printed some 
decades ago, de- 

voted to the description 
of life in upper-clas 
circles in Europe, there 
may be found mention 
of two young noblemen. 
Having nothing else to 
shoot, but bei ing very 
keen sportsmen, they 
engaged one afternoon 
in wing shooting in the 
garden of the castle. 
There was nothing 
moving excepting but- 
terflies, so they shot 
at butterflies —memory 
failing at this time to 
tell which excelled in 
this sporting pastime. 
There seems to be 
some sort of human in- 
stinct that leads a man, 
or some men, to shoot 
at anything that moves 
or is alive. Some years 
ago, before the draining 
of the great Kankakee 
marshes of Indiana, 
there was a well-known 
ducking club known a 
the Cumberland ( lub. The clubhou eC had 
long been known in that country as Cum- 
berland Lodge and was originally erected 
by two young Englishmen, said to have 
been of noble birth, and locally known 
as the “Lords Parker.” Although these 
young gentlemen were in the middle of one 
of the best ducking countries the world ever 
aw, sometimes they wearied of killing wild 
fowl and went in for more exacting sport. 
Lying flat on their backs in bed—most 
frequently with a bottle not far away 
they would shoot at flies on the ceiling, 
using for this purpose good-sized revolvers. 
At the time the club took over the property 
from these young gentlemen the ceilings 
were literally shot full of holes, with what 
mortality tothe fly family it is not recorded. 





Bold Hunters 


You would not think that the humble 
woodchuck was much of a sporting propo- 
sition, for neither his flesh nor his hide has 
much value and he is just inside the classi- 
fication of animals fere nature. A wood- 
chuck never hurt anything but a turnip or 
an ear of corn. There is, however, quite a 
woodchuck cult among riflemen in certain 
states where these animals abound, and 
among these there goes on much discussion 
as to the proper weight, caliber, velocity, 
trajectory, and so forth, of the proper 
woodchuck rifle, and there are not lacking 
lon if stories in pub lic describing the exciting 
pastime of potting a woodchuck from 
behind a stone wall. Although Colonel 
Roosevelt has not yet been heard from 
regarding this sport one may hazard an 
offhand opinion that it requires almost as 
much skill to hit a tin can as it does to hit a 
woodchuck at the same distance. There- 
fore, why not the tin can? In answer to 
this the woodchuckers no doubt will assert 
that the woodchuck is alive. 

Did you ever go bullfrogging with a .22 
rifle? Here is sport requiring quite as much 
marksmanship as the art of killing wood- 
chucks, and in its favor it may | - said that 
frog saddles are really good to < whereas 
those of woodchucks are not. ye eover 
as the mark is usually the head of the frog 
death is usually instantaneous, where many 
woodchucks are only crippled, although 
they perhaps die later of their wounds. 
Even the stolid bullfrog becomes quite 
wary if daily pursued, and in a much hunted 
territory you will find that the frogs leave 
the banks and are apt to take up their places 

ome distance from the shore, where they 
lie in the stagnant water with just their 
eyes above the surface. If you can hit that 
distant mark twenty-five to forty yards— 
in size sometimes not very much bigger 
than an old-fashioned three-cent piece— 
you will be obliged to hold close and come 
off well with the trigger pull. Getting your 
frog after you have killed him is another 
matter. A pair of overalls will come handy. 

Professional froggers, men who make a 
business of furnishing frog legs for the city 





ODDITIES IN SPORT 








Camp of Wiid:Hog Hunters 


markets, quite often use a .22 rifle. They 
know very well, however, that at night you 
can shine a frog’s eyes just as you can a 
deer’s, and that the creature is apt to be 
b a d and puzzled a the —s and so can 
approached closely. The frogger who 
goes along the lilypads with his flat-bot- 
tomed boat turns his lantern light carefully 
this way and that until he discovers the 
squat form of his victim. This time the 
2 rifle has given place to the long-shafted 
frog spear with half a dozen small, keen 
barbs. The frogger approaches his victim 
quietly with the head of the spear, and 
when within a few inches drives the barbs 
home with a quic k jab. Sometimes the 
creature is killed and sometimes not. It is 
perhaps as merciful as that other well- 
leahn pastime sometimes practiced by 
anglers in search of bait —fis hing for frogs 
with fishhooks. If you dangle in front of 
a frog a hook baited with a piece of worm 
or meat or fish, an artificial fly, or even the 
naked hook, he will jump and snap at it 
ind can be caught in this way without 
much difficulty. 

There is something ludicrousiy solemn 
about a big fat bullfrog sitting in stupid 
dignity until a fishhook rubs his nose, and 
then grabbing at it all at once. It can be 
no worse to catch a frog in this way than it 
is to catch a fish, but a frog somehow looks 
more human. 

The use of the spear is forbidden by law 
in most of our states, because it has come 
to be recognized that a spear can best be 
used on the spawning-beds where fish are 
very helpless. Formerly the art of using a 
spear was more practice 1d and was found by 
no Means an easy one to acquire. In earlier 
days in other countries the spear was 
recognized as a weapon of the chase, even 
to the taking of fish, and in one or two 
Seottish novels there are spirited descrip- 
tions of spearing fish at night by torch- 
light —the pastime known as “‘ burning the 
water.” In the earlier days of this country 
the spear seems not to have been con- 
demned, and in one of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels you will find a description 
of good old Natty Bumppo employing his 
long-handled spear to secure himself a 
single fish for his supper, just back of a 
noisy party of seiners who are ruthlessly 
destroying hundreds of fish with their great 
net. Of the two the spear is the more 
sportsmanlike, as evidently it was Cooper's 
intent to point out in this description of a 
scene located in the lake district of Central 
New York. 

In some of the Southern states there is 
a big, bony, worthless fish known as the 
alligator-gar, which sometimes grows to be 
four or five feet long. Spearing these crea- 
tures is a recognized but somewhat unusual 
sort of sport. The negroes are adepts at it, 
using a sort of harpoon with a line attached. 
As a big gar is a powerful swimmer it some- 
times will tow a negro in his canoe for 
some distance before it is finally brought 
alongside or beached. 


Alligator shooting at 
night with a bull’s-eye 
light or a basket of pine 


at one t 


knots Ww 
held as a legitimate 
sport in the South, until 

y Northern 
butchers engaged in it 





so ma 








tnat it caste and 
fell int hands of 
professi¢ allig: 
hunters, who ma 





the hides. In many 
localities this species is 
now extinct, so clos sely 
has it been pursued. 
The profe sional alli- 
gator hunter usually 
works at night, pad- 
dling silently along the 
banks of a bayou or a 
lagoon. Sometimes he 
locates a ’gator from its 
calling or roaring, and 
again he may see one 
looking for all the world 
like a submerged log, 
except for the two green 
poin ts of light that 
mark it eyes. The eye 
is a target for the 
hunter, who sometimes 
uses a rifle as small as a .22. At times a 
*gator will sink before the boatman can 
reach it, but usually the hunter will ‘h ive 








time to get alongside and haul it into the 
boat by means of a short steel hook. A 
Florida cracker, a boy eighteen years of 
age, once killed seventy-six gators in one 


! ight’s work, 

A curious and very interesting sport once 
obtained in the South, which is unknown 
today —that of fire-hunting woodcock at 
night. In the wintertime these Ars were 








formerly very numerous in ; parts of 
the South, and in the old 1 zle-loadins 
days good bags were often made at night in 


wind shooting. A darkey went along be- 
hind the shooter carrying a big iron baske 
filled with flaring pitch-pine knots. The 
woodcock, usually ie close, would take 





to wing, and it was the sportsman’s busi- 
ness to stop him b..ore he v beyond he 
rim of the lighted circle. A curious article 


describing this sport ap ypes ired in a maga- 
zine several dec ades ago. A thimbleful of 
powder and a thimbleful of shot were de- 
scribed as the 7 proper load, the sportsman 
carrying his powder loose in one pocket 
his shot loose in another I have never 
seen this sport practiced, but have known 
negroes to pot woodcoc night in cotton- 
fields, locating them with pite h-pine knot 

used as torches. Uncle Remus doesn’t 
bother about making the 

he just pots him where he 
under some burdock leaf. 





woodcock fly 


, hugged up 


The Ruse of the Raccoon 


A smile of amused tolerance comes to the 
lips of most sportsmen aa en you speak of 
coon hunting at night. The idea is usual 
associated with a boy and iondescri 
dog or a darkey and a dog. Forsoot! 
this sport the darkey and his dog are the 
most able exponents, and to see the art : 
its best you must effect a combination wit! 
these. That failing, you may get up a coon 
hunt of your own in any of the wide variety 
of timber countries all over the Eastern half 
of the United States. 

Coons run at nig ht and prefer warm, soft 
nights, whether in the f: ill or winter, some- 
times coming out of their winter den if the 
snow is thawing and the weather warm. A 
they feed along the edges of cornfields it is 

customary to cast off the dogs along the 
edge of some such field. Perhaps you may 
have seen the old coon dog climb on top of 
a rail fence and actually run along there on 
the top rails for some distance, howling all 
the time. He knows that a coon has done 
the same thing before him. Once started 
on his run, a coon may lead the hunters a 
very pretty chase, and sometimes between 
the “strike”’ to the “‘treeing’’ several hours 
of fast and rather blindfold walking through 
the timberlands may elapse. 

Often it is difficult to locate a coon in a 
very tall tree at night, but the skilled 
hunter will take his lantern or torchlight 
and, holding it above his head, pass round 
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and round the until at 


tree 


discovers two 


very small and very gree 
spots of light. It is more professional to 
climb up and poke Brer Coon out for some 





fun with the dogs, or even to cut down the 






tree, but the professional coo hu 

very apt to pot him w ishotgu ne 

is a certain atmospher d flavor abou f 
coon hunt at night that is not to be found 
in any other sort of port. The cor hur 


is the one great human « 








the animal pursued war gy in | ) 
cu gy. Sometime he is treed but « 
be found on the tree. The professional 
hunter will then tie round the trur of tt 
tree, as high as he « reacl te? 
or even a band otf cor tlt kno 
that Brer Cox wil not back do ove 
t ‘ ol tt Will i ! ( 
until the t j en he hye ryue 
th at leur 
Hunti yrat I t i poache 
port, but it is teresting to see it pr 
ticed just once. It isan even bet whether 
you are going to get your terret or your 
rabbit after the former has gone do 
a hole Most jerreters r erre oO 






and a 


orbidde tat KF 
more ingel g as tne 
expediet > used LO vo 
out and Ss wit! oul 
ng but terrapin ¢ 
ind t a piece ol 





hot sealingwax or a shor gth of candle 














on the top o! the sheil of his ally, and 
touching it off good and % would ser 
Mr. Terra} dow? 
into the hole. It did 
not take the rabbit long 
to figure out that 
he le ol big « oO } | 
ior t ) ich ce 
panlo W he } | 
bolted the be < ight 
him in |} ( { 

Ihe one time 
hunted 1 tur 
with a rancher e 
bird dog was a full- } 
blooded bulldo TI | 
pup looked as little like 
thing that could well be 
imagined, yet he had 

ose enough to tral the 
birds. Having tre 
ther he wou I ke | 
Sincere € led yrs to 
gnaw down the | 
while attracting ot | 


ition by giving ver 
o the wildest bull-p lp 
clamorings. This three 
cornered arrangement | 
vrroved protita! le oO 


body but the 


I 
every 
turl 


urke\ | 





Man is the great 
all hunting animais and 

the one with the great 

est ingenuity. For it 

an old trapper | 
up in British Columbia 
nearly always 


to | 
stance, 
managed 


never heard be fore, and little chills of 5 


and triumph chased up and down his spine. 
Jellowed Jame . } voice vibrant W 
the pride and greatness of twenty genet 


trons: 
“Ts "Ighne 
chequer, Lord 


;, Cham 
Perciv: 








“Right-O!" applauded il 1oke 
crawling stiffly from the canoe. ** Now, you 
weet workers o” ¢ irity, you ‘ Oo 
see what a real lord’s like!” 
Vv 


the veranda like a man who was ju 
coming out from under the effect of a dos« 
of chloroform. Half a dozen followed hi: 
and, to a man, their jaws hung 
Lordship had surprised them beyond their 
power of immediate recoupment, and the 
finely worded greeting which Gardam had 
been memorizing and polishing for a fort 
night past sputtered and bubbled in | 
chest without articulate sound. Billy broke 
the ice with n. 
‘Hello, Brissy, old chap!” 
holding out a hand on which James had 


ha. IL GARDAM came down 


loose. H 





1 smas} 
he 
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Franklin Little Six 
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The first small six-cylinder car built 
in America. It is the car you have 
waited for. 

Beautiful in design and proportion. 

Speedy, responsive, silent. Franklin 


quality throughout. 
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LATED TOBACCO 


It’s Dandy, Boy Phe best grade Granulated Cut Plug for pipes 
and short smokes. ( Also S/iced Plug. ) **DILL’S” won’t bite your 
tongue.“ DILL’S BEST” is the tobacco that has the original flavor. 
For 40 years we have used only the finest grade of old, ripe 
and mellow Burley Tobacco. The secret of its superiority is 
in the careful selection of the leaf 
“DILL’S BEST” has stood the “ Test of Time.” Critical smokers 
everywhere unreservedly acknowledge that there is none better 
than “DILL’S 
iy “DILL’S BEST” to the dealer next time. If he can’t supply 
end us 10c. for 14 oz. tin. Enjoy a real smoke rich, mellow 
1 fragrant. It will be your choice forever 


J. G. DILL, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


(Dealers and jobbers! If your supply is short order now.) 
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COMBINATION POCKET TOUL of a Thousand Uses 


; _Ten-In-O TLE A Delight to Everyone. A Beautiful and Sensible Gift 


_—— A Whole Kit of Tools in One Piece. Hanii- 
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Re oe . est and most useful combination tool ever 








1501 Wright Bldg., St. Lou 
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ide of the finest case hardened steel, copper plated then nickel plated and highly polished. 


Price 15 cents (stampa) each post paid to any addreas. Leather Case 10 cents extra. 
Any name stamped in the metal 10 cents extra. Agents Wanted. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CO., 1746 Farragut Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











EVENING POST 


Billy tried to appear calm, but there 
was a hard thumping at his heart. Bristol 
Gardam’s little eyes glistened. 

**We’ve saved half a million up here 
by hitting hard,” he chuckled. ‘We've 
got practically everything in sight, and 
when the new railroad comes up it’s got to 
go just about where we tell it to. We've 
hidebound every possible terminal, an’ 
there isn’t an iron or coal prospect that 
we haven’t got our fingers on in one way 
or another. We scared out the Fitzhugh 
interests so that they sold to us for about 
thirty cents on the dollar; an’ that fel- 
low who came up with fifty thousand 
dollars se 

“Left it with us,” interrupted Billy, see- 
ing the significance now of what. he had 
read in one of the letters. ‘‘Good fer you, 
Brissy! And now’’—he struck a match to 
apply to a cigar that was already lighted 
“and now—how about that McKay 
affair?” 

Gardam’s hands rasped with a curious 
sound as he rubbed them _ together 
exultantly. 

“Coming out a little differently from 
what we expected, Your Lordsh p but 
right,”’ he said. ‘‘Couldn’t be better. You 
understand how this McKay = 

“I’m a little rusty on it,” advised Billy. 

“Well, McKay has been squatting here for 
twenty years, an’ through the Government 
he got that half-mile strip that holdsthe only 
good right-of-way through the range to the 
east. I wrote the company about that, you 
know—that if we didn’t get hold of the 
McKay strip it would beat us out of a 
million to reach our coal lands over there. 
So we went after it MeKay would have 
old, but the girl wouldn’t. Then we 
found she had a half-interest in it and 
had been to school for two years down in 
Prince Albert. That’s what cut the devil, 
Your Lordship—the school. We offered 
ten thousand —fifteen—-twenty; she stuck 
like a little monster for a hundred!”’ 

“Wasn’t it worth it?” asked Billy 
mildly. ‘Seems to me, accordin’ to your 
own figgering, that would have saved us 
just nine hundred thousand. But I catch 
your p’int, Brissy. You wanted to save us 
eighty thousand dollars more. You're a 
brick!” 

Billy shivered. 

“That’s it,” Gardam exulted. ‘And 
we're going to do it! We're going to save 
ninety thousand — perhaps ninety-five!”’ 

“ Did—did that man Walton marry her?” 
asked Billy, finding his breath a little 
difficult. 

Gardam chuckled. 

“Better than that, Your Lordship. He 
went after her like a dog after a bone. She 
liked Walton mighty well, an’ he posed as 
an enemy of the company from the time 
we sent him into the game, You see his 
scheme was to fake some sort of marriage 
deal if he couldn’t get her to put her 
property in his hands before that; and 
then is 

“Vamose!” said Billy, biting hard at 
the end of his cigar. 

“Just that,” grinned Gardam.. “We 
were to give him five thousand when the 
deal was pulled off and he was to disap- 
pear; but two things turned up to spoil 
that. This Faith McKay is a beauty. 
She’d get most any man _ going—and 
Walton fell in love. Top of that, after the 
girl had known him a little while she 
wouldn’t have anything more to do with 
him. Then something happened—out in 
the woods. Walton said they were walk- 
ing and that he only tried to kiss her. But 
anyway, McKay found Walton and nearly 
killed him onthespot. McKay stabbed him 
twice—and Walton lived just long enough 
totellthestory. The police have got McKay 
over at the barracks—and we're going to 
have that right-of-way within two or three 
days for five thousand.” 

Billy had turned his back toward 
Gardam and was looking out of a window. 

‘“Go on, Brissy,” he said. “‘How are 
you going to work it?” 

“It’s about settled now,” continued 
Gardam. “You see there’s no hope for 
McKay. He'll swing. But the girl thinks 
there’s hope; and I’ve induced her to sell 
so that they can pay the expense of a big 
defense.” 

Billy turned back to the table. His face 
was strangely white, but Gardam did not 
notice that. Adjusting his eyeglass, Billy 
opened Lord Percival’s alligator-skin bag 
and dumped out a mass of papers. He did 
this for its effect on Gardam. Then he said: 

“T don’t like the idea of murder, Brissy. 
But you’ve done mighty well. I’ve got a 
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lot of papers to look over; an’ if you'll 
leave me 4 

“Certainly, Your Lordship,” cried Gar- 
dam, jumping briskly to his feet. ‘Shall 
] return at dinnertime?” 

“Yes. An’—see here, Brissy. Can you 
get hold o’ this Faith McKay—right 
away?” 

“*T can have her here within half an hour, 
sir.” 

‘Bring her,”” commanded Billy shortly. 
“T want to see her alone. An’ you needn’t 
say anything about the visit. Understand?” 

Searcely had Gardam’s back disap- 
peared through the door than Billy sprang 
to his feet, with a look on his face that 
would have startled and amazed that 
individual had he seen it. 

**James!”’ he called. 

4 door leading into a second room 
opened and James appeared 

“Did you eall, Your Lordship?” 

For a moment Billy Smoke made no 
answer. He seized one of the valet’s warm, 
fat hands and gazed squarely into his eyes. 
After all there was something strong and 
likable about James Augustus Dobbs. He 
was a man buried under generations of 
pagan servitude; and the grip of Billy’s 
hand, unlike anything he had ever felt 
before, brought once more a flicker of 
something that was strange and new into 
his soulless eyes. Billy motioned him to 
the chair Gardam had occupied, passed 
him the box of cigars, watched him while 
he lighted one and then spoke. 

James listened. His pale eyes opened 
wider as Billy proceeded. His heavy chit 
dropped. He uttered no sound and Billy 
went on evenly, without interruption. 
When he had finished Jame at tunnet 
and spe echless, the cigar tre mblir vy bet weer 
his pudgy fingers. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 

“*Hi—Hi thinks it’s ’ellish, sir!” 
James. 

For another three minutes Billy Smoke 
talked. 

At the end he waited for the other to 
speak. Slowly James stiffened 

“Hi’m with you!” he said at last. “Hi 
am SO ‘elp me.” 

For the first time in hi 
offer his hand to a man. 
shook it until the paper 
table. 








vi 
|g one agg minutes later there came a 
knock at the outer door which set 
Billy’s heart palpitating. It was not Gar- 


dam’s and he knew it was Faith McKay , 

James opened the door, admitted some 
one who entered with a quick, timid step, 
bowed with prodigious stateliness, and 
then walked through into the inner room. 
Not until he heard the inner door close did 
Billy lift his eyes from the paper which he 
was pretending to read. When he did he 
looked almost straight up, for the girl had 
come near and stood with her two hand 
gripping the back of the chair at 
posite side of the table. At first he was 
only conscious of a pair of wonderful blue 
eyes meeting his own—the eyes that 
women sometimes have whose beauty i 
the laughter of sunlight in a violet-blue 
sky. Even in the pain and the terror of 
the thing that was gripping like death at 
her heart that beauty flooded into them 
for an instant as Faith McKay looked into 
silly’s face, surging with the red blood 
pounded up from his hea 
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He was differ- 
ent from what she had expected. And she 
was different--with her wonderful blue 
eyes, her pale cheeks a little flushed, her 
brown-gold hair in a loose, rippling braid 
over her shoulder, her lips parted in a tense 
waiting that was almost pain. Billy Smoke 
rose from his chair. He had not intended 
there should be such’ an embarrassing si- 
lence, but. he knew that if he spoke his voice 
would tremble; and so, instead of speak- 
ing, he stretched one of his big, strong, 
brown hands across the table. There came 
a catch in Faith MeKay’s throat. And 
then, slowly, wonderingly, her eyes que 
tioning him like those of a child who fea 
und yet trusts, she gave him her hand. 

For an hour after he had seen Faith 
McKay enter His Lordship’s presence 
3ristol Gardam waited for her reappear- 
ance. He waited another half-hour before 
his patience was rewarded. He was so 
close that he marked the change in her. 
Her cheeks burned with a mysterious 
excitement. Her eyes turned upon him 
like blue diamonds, almost feverish ir 
their luster; and wonderingly he marked 
the quickness of her step and the new poise 
of her head as she turned away, her thick 
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He knocked 
him to enter. 


and Billy’s voice invited 
There was a change in His 
Lordship ; face, too, and Gardam was 


puzzled. Billy was quick-witted enough 
to see that, and proceeded to enlighten the 


manager 

“By Heaven, but she’s a blinger!’’ he 
cried. “Brissy, I do blame that ma 
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howed them off most advantageously to 
the little manager. 
iis is—er —detachment headquarter 
x the Royal Northwest Mounted, isn’t 
Lrissy?”’ he asked carelessly, scrutinizing 
ith studious care the heading o! a red 


“Pretty far 


aled letter which he held y fi 
‘ How many 


ip in the woods, ain’t it 
“Inspector McDowell, a corporal and 
three hes d Gardam. ‘Corporal 
haw is down on the Little Bear, hunting 
for a dog thief. 
silly puckered his face thoughtfully. 
“That’s bad,” he said. “I wanted to 


borrow a couple of those men for a week or 
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How Do You 
Buy Belting? 


By the foot, merely, or 
do you consider sensile 
strength, uniformity of 
thickness, hug, and fasten- 
ing of laps ? 

These are the things 
that make a good belt 
good, and every piece 
of Crown Belting is 
guaranteed to give abso- 
lute satisfaction in these 
particulars. 

There is a Crown Belt 
for every use, and when put to that use we guarantee it 








to run true on pulleys, properly adjusted, with the minimum 
of stretch, creep and slip. 


ROWN 


BELTING 


if you have a 
Contains 





Write for our new book, ‘‘Crown Belting,’ 
problem in transmission. It will help you solve it. 
; rules and formulas. If your problem is difficult, we have experts 


Address Department A. 





who will advise you without charge. 


Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 
Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Portland, Ore. 
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| THE WAY TO THAT WINTER EDEN 

gy E 

: — CALIFORNIA | 

ee JFORNIA is truly a Garden of Eden! i 

i It beckons to you now— welcomes you io 

its flower-spangled gardens, where the laughter 

happy children, away from all thought of 

| winter, mingles with the music of birds who 
have found their paradise. 

i The oranges, the roses, the sunny beaches — 


A : 
And the way to get there is as pleasant a story as 
California itself. Take the de luxe 


_ Golden State Limited | 


via Rock Island Lines 


— No Excess Fare — 





which leaves Chicago and St. Louis every evening by the direct route | 
of lowest altitudes and within three tfully memorable days | 
lands you in Summerland! That journey! —a pleasant miracle of 
modern transit, with not a worth while thing missing. Whether 
in your wide comfortable berth, at the chef's snowy table, in the 
observation car w atching the splendid panorama, in the barber's 
chair, or listening to the RY ictrola recitals, your one word of 
gratihed verdict will be ‘* Perfect }° 
The through fast “Californian” and other good 
trains with standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
every — 9 from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
ee Omahaand Memphis, for the Pacific 
oast. 
Beautiful free booklet sent on request 
L. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 240, La Salle Station, Chicago 











































EVENING POST 


dollars in her hand. With glistening eyes 
she looked at Billy. Gardam moved 
toward the door. He was astonished when 
Billy said: 

“Wait for me outside, Brissy. I'll join 
you in about two minutes. 

Billy closed the door after him and 
turned toward the girl. She had followed 
him halfway and stood with the check still 
in her hand, looking at him as a woman 
never looks at a second man. 

Good night,”’ he whispered. 

Even those two words almost choked 
him. She tried to speak, but it was only a 
little sound in her throat; and when Billy 
went to her, holding out his hand, the blue 
eyes that looked up at him were a swim- 
ming loveliness of tears. Billy Smoke 
could not have explained what happened 
then. The next moment Faith McKay 

was in his arms and his face was pressed 
close down against her face; and he knew 
that he feii the gentle pressure of her arms 
about his Pee. se and that he was tell- 
ing her things he seemed now to have 
dreamed of, years and years ago, amid the 
flitting shadows of many lonely campfires. 

Bristol Gardam waited ten minutes 
instead of two for His Lordship. 


vil 


HE next morning Bristol Gardam 

found His Lordship sick in bed. As a 
matter of fact, Billy Smoke had never felt 
better in his life. 

““My appendix!” grimaced Billy in 
explanation. ‘“‘The cussed thing kicks up 
a fuss every so often. I’m afraid I can’t go 
to that dinner you fellows have got up for 
me.” He scowled savage ly and gave a sud- 
den twinge as if of pain. ‘‘ You'll give ’em 
my excuses, won’t you, Brissy? Tell ’em 
it won’t last more than two or three days 
and that we’ll make up for lost time then.” 

“You'd better let me send over the 
company doctor,” suggested Gardam solic- 
itously. 

Billy smiled sweetly. 

“Brissy, you don’t want me to commit 
murder, do you?” he asked. “I can’t 
remember havin’ a doctor mussing round 
me since the day I come to town; and if 
you send one over now ” He doubled 
up a big fist and drew it significantly out 
from under his blanket. Then he revealed 
his other hand, and with it a small pack- 
age plastered with big red seals cleverly 
done in wax by James Augustus Dobbs. 
Inside that package were two pairs of 
ragged socks and odds and ends of paper; 
but Gardam never would have guessed 
that in a hundred years from the man- 
ner in which Billy handled it. He looked 
from the package to Gardam, as though he 
could searcely trust its secret to the little 
manager. Then he said: 

“You've got to attend to this for me, 
Brissy. There’s a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in this package and it’s got to start 
up the river some time today. I want 
you to see Inspector McDowell and have 
him send two men down with it. It’ll take 
a week to dothe job; but tell him that it’s 
mighty important, an "that, Me Kay can wait 
better’n this package can.’ 

A few minutes later Gardam rose to 
leave. It was three-quarters of an hour 
later when he returned, and as he came 
in through the door his eyes glistened 
triumphantly. 

**McDowell has ordered his men to get 
ready,” he said. ‘They are to leave this 
afternoon.” 

Billy gave a groan of relief. 

“That’s pretty goed in Mac,” he said. 
Leaves only one man to take care of 
McKay, don’t it?’’ he asked casually. 

Gardam gave his shoulders a shrug. 

“Me Kay ’s aes sick too. His girl is 
with him.’ 

Billy’s face was turned to the wall, and 
so Gardam did not see the manner in which 
his mouth twitched or the exultant light 
thi at emg into his eyes. 

“This McKay girl is going to take din- 
ner with me—here,” he said. “So have 
it brought over a little early, will you, 
Brissy? Of course —you understand ES 

“‘Sure—Sure--I understand, Your Lord- 
ship,” replied Bristol Gardam. 

Looking out of his office window, 
Gardam saw Faith McKay when she 
entered Billy’s cabin. It was two hours 
later when she reappeared, and he ob- 
served that she went directly to her own 
home. At five o’clock Faith returned to her 
father in his prison, taking his supper with 
her. Bristol Gardam carried Billy’s supper 
to him at six. In spite of his sickness Billy 
was the happiest-looking man he had ever 
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seen. It was nine o’clock when Billy turned 
over and said that he felt like going to sleep. 

No sooner was Gardam gone than he 
hopped from his bed and called for James. 
The valet entered from the other room and 
Billy motioned him to one of the two chairs 
beside the table. He passed the cigars and 
both lighted in silence. 

“Do you know, James,” said Billy, “I 
almost wish you was going with me? 
You'd be a mighty good pal in a little 
while, old fellow.’ 

“Hi almost wish Hi were going, sir,” 
replied James; “but Hi’m afraid Hi 


couldn’t stand the strain.” 


They talked and smoked until the hand 
of Billy’s watch pointed to eleven; then 
Billy rose to his feet. 

‘It’s about time, James,”’ he announced. 
“TI hate to do it, old man; but it’s best for 
you. If I didn’t, you know, they might 
think you helped me. Now--if you'll lie 
down—-there— flat on your belly ‘i 

He went to his bunk and drew out from 
under the blankets several short pieces of 
babiche rope. When he returned James 
Augustus Dobbs was lying flat on his face 
in the middle of the floor. 

“IT won’t tie your hands too tight,’ said 
silly as he went to work, “for it’ll be 
pretty danged uncomfortable waiting for 
some one to come an’ set you free.” 
Quickly he tied James’ hands behind his 
back and then bound his feet securely 
together. Then he rolled his prisone r over 

‘This gag ain’t anything but a bluff, he 
went on as he tied three hard knots in a 
piece of cloth. “I’m goin’ to twist it up 
an’ put it on the floor close to your head. 
When Brissy comes in the mornin’ you 
can yell an’ tell ’im you just slipped the 
thing off. Understand?” 

**Hi do, sir. Hi won’t make a sound 
until then.” 

“And now, Dobbs, old man—goodby!” 

“Goodby , sir han’ ma) good luck go 
with you!” 

Billy turned out the light. Softly he 
opened the outer door. Cautiously he 
stole out. The night was brilliant wit! 
starlight and he crouched low as he slipped 
away from the cabin, his heavy-caliber 
rifle trailing below his knee. All was dark 
in the McKay cabin when he rapped at the 
door; but instantly he heard a quick, eager 
step. The door opened slowly and he 
reached up his free arm. Fait os slipped into 
it. She lifted her face to hi and for one 
glorious moment he felt the weet warmth 
of her lips against his own. 

“Everything is ready!”’ she whispered. 
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AITH led him swiftly through the 

night. Her little hand clung tightly 
to his and at last she halted him on the 
edge of a small clump of balsams, beyond 
which, close to the shore of the river, lay 
the three small buildings that made up 
police headquarters at Churchman. One of 
these buildings Was within a stone’s throw 
of them and separated by some distance 
from the others. F: aith pointed to it. 

“He’s in there,” she breathed trem- 
blingly. “I —I don’t believe they'll watch 
him very closely tonight because they 
think he is sick.”” Suddenly she gripped 
his arm. ‘There—look!”’ 

In the shadow of the little building there 
appeared a tiny flare of light. The guard 
was lighting his pipe. Billy laughed 
softly, and as he laughed he drew Faith 
close up in his arms and looked down into 
her wonderful shining eyes. No woman 
had ever looked at him as she looked at 
him now. 

“We've got to say goodby, little girl,” 
he whispered. ‘‘You must go back an’ 
undress yourself an’ get into bed, so they 
can’t lay anything up against you tomor- 
row. Everything’s clear to you, ain't it, 
dear?’ We're goin’ to strike w est an’ north 
into Alaska, and after a little we'll drop 
southward. You take the first mail down 
an’ go to my sister in Winnipeg. An’ 
then—’bout next Chris’mus 

Her arms tightened about his neck and 
he could hear her breathe, almost sobbing: 

“You'll come —then ig 

“T’ll come—or send for you,” he said. 
“Now—you must go.” 

She drew her arms from about his neck 
and took his face between her hands. 

“T’ll wait for you and pray for you, 
night and day!”’ she whispered, and kissed 
him. 


Five minutes later, like a shadow of the 
night itself, Billy Smoke came up behind 
the log guardhouse. Peering round the 










building, he found himself look- 
straight down into the glowing 


bowl of Private Ford’s pipe. Ford was 








tting down with his back to the logs, and 
it Was many minutes before he moved. 
The he rose to his feet and began to 
pound the hn trom hi pipe into the palm 
of his ha It was Billy’s opportunity. 
Ford did not see Billy’s face and searcel) 
knew what happened. Only a_= gasp 
‘ ped his lips as Billy’s powerful hands 
h about his throat from behind. Not 
u he hung limp and heavy did Billy 
let him droy the ground. Then he tied 
nands d feet and bound a thick cloth 
securely over his mouth. After that h 
searched in his pockets until he found the 
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Plague for the Gipsy Moths 
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experiments 


HE gipsy-moth fighters in Massachu- 
have derived much encourage- 
ment from the success of certain recent 
which have had for their 


sett 








object the spreading of a plague among 
the caterpillars of this destructive insect 

The CISC ase in known as 
flache yr caterp and is ex 
tremely lectiou r iffer y 
from 1 tops eating, becomes weak d 
lazy, and usually crawls up on some verti- 
cal surface, ich as a treetrunk or fence, 
where it remains motionless. Soon it turns 
black and before long it hangs there dead. 
The slightest touch suffices to break its 
skin, and a thin, dark, offensive-smelling 
liquid flows out. 

Under the direction of Mr. William 
Rieff, of the Bussey Institution of Harvard 


attempts were made to spread this horrid 
among gipsy-moth caterpillar 
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In one case some oak and willow tres 
were found to be infested by a number ol 
the sect estimated at ten thousand. 

hundred sick and one hundred dead 
tims <¢ flacherie were suitably distrib- 


uted, whereupon it spread with amazi! 








ipidity. Within twenty-four hours mar 
caterpillars died, and a few days later it 
was reckoned that four-fifths of them had 
succumbed. 
} , 
Similar results were obtained in other 
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places, one met! 
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being to hang a few of them in 
ween brane he 
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in the midst of dense foliage. Under such 
circumstances the caterpillars could be re 
lied upon to crawl out and communicate 
the infection to the healthy insects on the 
tree It was found that, following mea 
ures of the kind, such egg clusters as were 


were comparatively small in 





ize, containing proportionately few egg 
more i four-fifths of which were empt 
( fe r 
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painted in rings round the trunks. One or 
the other of these methods may prove 
valuable as means ol! spreading the 
fection, but 1 methods would be exper 
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shadows hurrying through the night. Or | 
the edge of the forest the) topped to place 4 
two light packs on the houlde The {4 
they turned their faces into the aL 
miles of desolation to the we ; i ‘ 
they went Faith McKay knelt dow: {-] 
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has many friends in Georgia who will make 
a determined effort to get the delegation 
for him. 

Wilson is stronger in North and South 
Carolina and in Florida than any other 
candidate. It is almost a certainty he will 
have the North Carolina and the Florida 
delegations, and his chances are pretty 
fair in South Carolina also. Mississippi 
and Louisiana, as matters stand, are for 
Wilson; and, though sentiment is divided 
in Texas, it is likely the preponderant part 
of it in that state is for Wilson. Arkansas 
likes Wilson; and Oklahoma favors Champ 
Clark more strongly than any other and 
will be for Clark if Clark can get out of 
the woods in Missouri. The old-line men 
have a good strong grip on Maryland 
and Delaware; and Ke ntucky is torn with 
conflicting loyaltie s. 

Alabama will present Underwood’s name. 
That was definitel; eng upon when I 
was there in November. Underwood has 
agreed, wae has announced he will not be a 
candida in the sense of seeki gy votes or 
( ampaigning forthem. He is content to go 
before the convention on his reeord a 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee in » present. Democratic House of 
Representatives, in the tariff fight in the 
extra session called by Mr. Taft in April 
last; and he will see to it that his record 
remains good in the tariff fight that is com- 
ing this winter. His friends may decide to 
go out after other Southern delegates for 
Underwood. If they do they will surely 
make a foray into Kentucky. However, as 
to certainties, Underwood will have Alabama 
if he keeps in his present frame of mind, 
and Alabama will put him in nomination 
ight off the bat. 

The Clark and Folk situation in Missouri 
is most important tothosestatesmen. Word 
has recently come to Washington that 
various of the old-line leaders, despairing of 
nominating Harmon, are looking closely at 
Clark and wondering what will happen to 
him in Missouri. There would not be 
much to the Clark boom if Clark should 
not have the Missouri delegates. Clark’s 
friends say he can get them easily —and 
Folk’s friends say these claims are pre- 
posterous, and that Folk is entitled to the 
delegates and will have them. 

This is the Folk side of the story: Folk 
has the indorsement of the Democracy of 
Missouri for president. That indorsement 
was made a purt of the party platform 
adopted in the Jefferson City convention 
on September 14, 1910. Champ Clark was 
chairman of that convention and, with 
every other delegate, voted for the pledge. 
The Folk indorsement was made an issue 
in the senatorial fight between James A. 
Reed and David R. Francis. Reed accepted 
the indorsement and was elected. Fran- 
cis hedged. Once again, at a Folk-for- 
President banquet, held later in St. Louis, 
ne arly ever ybody went on record for Folk. 
Folk has an effective organization, called 
the Missouri Democratic League, working 
hard for him. 

This was the situation when Clark’s bee 
began to buzz. After a time, one of the 
St. Louis newspapers wired Clark and 
asked him if he considered himself bound 
by the Folk platform pledge. Clark replied: 

“T never began a conversation about 
running for the presidency in my life. I 
never wrote a letter soliciting anybody’s 
help. I never spent a cent about it in my 
life. I have been out of Missouri a whole 
month, making some clean money lecturing, 
and have little idea as to what is bei ing si tid 
and done in the state. My own opinion is 
that all offices, including the presidency, 
belong to the people. No man ever de- 
clined a nomination for president by a 
great party and no man ever will decline 
such a nomination.” 

That didn’t enlighten things much, and 
Folk was asked to state his position, which 
he did as follows: 

“T am more concerned in the success of 
progressive Democratic principles than in 
my own or any one else’s candidacy. These 
principles should be above the ambition of 
individuals. Selfish or self-aspiring hopes 
should not be allowed to create dissension 
in the ranks of the party at this time.” 

With these two declarations, Senator 
Stone, who hates Folk, began to do a little 
maneuvering. Lon Sanders, the Folk man- 
ager, had said if any other candidate wanted 
to contest for Missouri with Folk he was 
willing to put it to the test of a primary, 
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and Stone and some others grabbed at it. 
There has been a good deal of backing and 
filling on both sides, but there will be a 
primary; and then it will be up to Folk and 
Clark, for neither can hope to get anywhere 
in the national convention without the 
Missouri delegates. 

Viewed from the Clark side the conten- 
tion about that platform = dge for Fo Ik ji j 
that it is not binding bec: > the conven 
tion that adopted the plat Seton i which 
the Folk pledge appeared was there, by 
law, to enact a platform on which the par- 
ticular campaign to follow that convention 
vas to be fought, and for no other subse- 
quent campaign. The Clark men hold it 
was not within the province of that conven- 
tion to indorse anybody for president. All 
of Clark’s friends hold that Folk should not 
ask for the delegation on these grounds, 
—_ they there is no Folk senti 





pec 








ment e lsewhere; and that to de prive Clar} 
of the de legation, with the rapidly growing 
Clark a oe deprive him of the 
nomination, Howey the rim: co 
to determine ww? r rk or F< 
nave the ae eLtle ! 
e one iy Or 
tor Gore, 1 out I 
Wilso: 1, but if Cle he M iri dele- 
gates it Is more that ( i, most 
likely—-Oklahoma will be for i also. 


Senator Owen and former Governor Ha 
kell, who will contest the senatorial non 
ination with Owen, have both declared fer 
Clark. Oklahoma is r _ to do what it 
ean for Clark if Missouri will but show the 


The plan of the Lig manager 


how the South th: 





ecard the old necess: ) inatic 

of the solid South, Pent 

vania, Connecticut, Indiana, and so on, and 
in with the South and the Wee t, where Wi 


son is very strong among the independent 
Republicans. 

The old-line men are hanging to Harmon, 
as per their orders; but Harmon has gained 
nothing with the people, and mai 
old-line men are preparing to find a wai 
This is demonstrated by the multiplica- 
tion of candidates, the favorite-son game 
and by the private canvassing of available 
material. 

As it now stands, the Democratic con- 
vention will have before it Underwood, 
Hearst, Baldwin, Marshall, Foss, ¢ k or 
Folk, Dix maybe, Harmon and 
with the lists open to all comer 
taken two-thirds to nominate in a 
cratic national convention and wil 
two-thirds next summer unless the rule i 
changed. None of this lot will have the 
requisite two-thirds if all stay in. Pres 
ently the fight will simmer down to Har 
mon and Wil son, as it looks now, with the 
others sparring for an opening for ar 











favorite son. In a contingency of thi 
} 1 } ; } as 

c<ind, Clark looks somewhat better t! 
the others 


So far as the voters of the country are 
directly concerned--meaning the Demo 
crats and the independent Republican 
Wilson has the greater strength at tl 
time. If it were a mass convention Wilson, 
would be nominated. Pp ublic sentiment 
may develop to suchan extent that Wilson’ 
nomination cannot be prevented. Wil 
son’s nomination will be prevented if the 
old-line Democrats and the interests ca 
prevent it; but, with Wilson and Harn 
deadlocked, the game may shift so as to 
make almost any of the other W 
have votes a lively possibility. The Demo 
cratic nomination is a long way from being 
settled at present, but it is definite that 
Wilson has the greatest strength just now, 
with all the others trailing. There will be 
a chance for much fine politics at that con 
vention. It would be veil for any persor 
interested in the outcome to be polite to all 
the candidates who may tract Any one 
of them may be selected. 

My survey of the entire country has con- 
vinced me of this: Mr. Taft will be renom 
inated if he remains in his present frame 
of mind and demands renomination. Mr. 
Taft will be defeated if the Democrats use 
any discretion in naming the candidate to 
oppose him. Of course, a political miracle 
may happen—I admit that; but potitical 
miracles are of slow creation and it s less 
than a year until the next electien. Besides, 
the only miracle-worker who could work one 
that would be effective is Mr. Taft—and 
he isn’t much at that sort of thing. 
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Roll Cut—the same tobacco in con- 
venient 10c pocketboxes—ready for 
your pipe. 

Lucky Strike is made of choicest Burley— 
aged for years and retineel—its exquisite flavor 
' and aroma brought out by the famous Patterson‘ 
ia 7” Process. It’s a secret with us—discovered by 
- the founder of this business, Dr. R. A. Patterson. 
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to bridge weary waits—a friend to your journey’s end. 
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your calabash—load it full up with fragrant Lucky Strike. 


Light—and lean bac k in solid comfort. 
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Everybody, knows Tuc ky 


Strike Sliced Plug—of long 
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Christmas 
Present 


A Christmas present that 
doesn’t end with Christ- 
mas but goes right on 
during the entire year— 
coming 52 times to the 
one to whom you give it— 
is a year’s subscription to 
The Saturday Evening 
Post. It costs $1.50 and 
will be a welcome weekly 
visitor to any friend. 





The first news of the gift 
will be the arrival of 

beautiful illuminated 4- 
page announcement on 
Christmas morning bear- 
ing your name and stating 
that The SaturdayE ven- 
ing Post will continue to 
come each week for the en- 
suing year with your best 
wishes. The announce- 
ment will bear your name. 


Or, if the friend whom you 
favor is a woman you may 
also want to include The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Of course the announce- 
ment of a subscription to 
the latter bears the name 
of that magazine. 

The price of a year’s 
subscription to eithe r is 
$1.50. Order today; the 


time is short. 


The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN ARRANGED AFFAIR 


through her fingers and realizes it will soon 
be gone. They are both a little sorry for 
themselves, a little frightened—both have 
the feeling they must hurry somehow, some- 
where, or it will be too late. Oh, I have 
analyzed them! I know what I am talking 
about; it’s a psychological moment in both 
their lives, and the merest push will bring 
them together.” 

“But m amma won ’t come,” I said when 
he stopped. ““T know she won’t come.” 

“She will if you ask her,” he said back. 

“IT am positive she won't,” I went on. 
**She hates out-of-door things, and sunburn 
ind bugs, and—and old gentlemen.” 

‘* Dad isn’t an old gentleman!” exclaimed 
Charley indignantly. ‘‘He’s a splendid 
looking man and in the prime of life. Why, 
that’s the whole heed 8 he is so con- 
foundedly attractive! But there’s no sense 
arguing about it —wait till you see him for 
yourself. The point is to make your mother 
come—and she will if you urge her. Every 
mother is a born matchmaker, and she will 
soon get it into her head that there is some- 
thing on between you and me. Then she 
will jump to come!”’ I flushed and tried to 
interrupt him, but he wouldn’t allow it and 
continued angrily: ‘‘Well, why shouldn't 
there be? You have an awfully sweet dis- 
position, even if you aren’t so pretty as 
ome of them. It’s the homely girls that 
make the best wives appreciate a man 
when they’ve got him. It isn’t ridiculous 
a bit that your mother should get that 


idea —the idea of there being something 
between us. Don’t you see it will put her 
off the scent—make it easier and more 


natural to throw her and dad together? 
And remember, it means Fairholme. Don’t 
forget Fairholme!” 

If he hadn’t said Fairholme I don’t sup- 


pose I should ever have consented, though 
it was all true about mamma--every word 
of it. Then, too, she had money troubles 


he didn’t know of and was sper nding lots 
more than her income. It was one of those 


| | moments when you see everything clear as 


though in a flash of lightning—and what I 
saw was her marrying Jerome Taylor as the 
best way out of her difficulties. Yet I felt 
terribly underhanded and treacherous, and 
the notion of her marrying anybody at all 
made me utterly heartsick; but Charley 
Whytock pounded and pounded, and talked 
louder and louder, until I was forced to say 
“Yes” almost in spite of myself. 

He was certainly diabolically cle over, and 
nothing showed it more than mamma’s im- 
mediately accepting his invitation, though 
it cost her a couple of week-ends and a ball. 
My embarrassment and hesitation made 
her think everything he meant, her to think, 
and that night she came and sat on my bed 
and kissed me, saying that Charley was one 
of the most remarkable young men she had 
ever known, with one of those silent, deter- 
mined natures that took women by storm. 
I felt like a dreadful little hypocrite, lying 
there and hearing him praised; for of 
course she thought she was pleasing me by 
doing it. It was all I could do not to burst 
truth; but then I 
thought of Jerome Taylor and of his calling 
me a little Borekiller —and didn’t. 

We were two days motoring up to the 
Pittochokee, where the yacht was waiting 
for us, and then a day more before we 
reached the Gun Club Reservation. I was 
afraid of Charley’s father at first, though 
he wasn’t a bit like what I had expected. 
He was very distinguished looking, with 
iron-gray hair and the most delightful man- 
ners, and an appearance of wonde rful vigor 
and vitality; and—oh, it’s hard to describe 
that sense of power he gave one—of some- 
thing commanding and splendid, it was so 
like a king unbending; and you felt flattered 
every time he smiled at you! 

Nothing could have been less like Char- 
ley’s description of him, for you couldn’t 
associate anything with Mr. Whytock ex- 


| cept what was noble and high-bred; and 


you knew instantly he had been misjudged 
and that there were two sides to it. My 
idea was that he found it pretty tiresome 


| living alone with Charley in a big empty 


house, and was glad to go anywhere for 
gayety and companionship; in fact, he as 


| much as told me that, saying it was hard to 


like young people so much when they didn’t 
like him, and be condemned to be respected, 
which he said was the most ¢ hilling word in 
the dictionary. I said I thought “homely” 
was, and we made great friends on his being 
though nothing would 


(Continued from Page 11) 


make him admit that I was. He said every 
girl of nineteen was beautiful; and didn’t 
I have hair enough to dress myself in it like 
a mermaid?—and he pleased me so much 
by admiring it. 

What pleased me .most, however, was 
how well he and mamma got on; for now, 
instead of not wanting it or dreading that 
mamma might marry again, it was my 
dearest hope that Mr. Whytock might fall 
in love with her and become one of the 
family. I should have loved to have him 
for a stepfather, and used to tell myself 
stories about it at night and dream of the 
happiness it would be. Charley was as 
pleased as I was, and said again they were 
made for each other and everything was 
going just the way he planned. I could 
not see how he could help ~~ in love 
with mamma— Mr. Whytock, I mean—for 
she was never lovelier and went out of her 
way to be nice to him. 

On the yacht she dressed to perfe ‘tion, 
and was cross with me because I wouldn't 
wear anything but middy blouses and short 

skirts, and a boy’s soft felt hat to re place 
the one that blew away. But if one is 
homely one might as well be comfortable; 
and, anyway, I had nice ankles and small 
feet, and I wanted to enjoy it all without 
being afraid to sit down —or having to re- 
member my clothes all the while. It wasn’ 
my affair to make an impression, but mam 
ma’s—-so I just played out like a kid and 
half the time went barefooted and didn’t 
worry how I looked. Mr. Whytock backed 
me up and said I was quite right when 
mamma complained, and if I dressed for 
dinner that was all that could be expected 
of “the child.”” He always called me “‘the 
child,” and wouldn’t ever treat meas though 
I were grown up, and always kept laughing 
at me and the things I did or said, as though 
| were a perpetual joke to him. Sometimes | 
was provoked—and once I cried — he teased 
me so much; but usually I loved it, for it 
was such a compliment to be noticed —and 
liked, you know. 

The yacht was the nicest old boat imagi- 
nable, much more like a house than a ship; 
with two stories and a ste rn veranda over 
the water, where we would sit at night with 
the lamp and try to “s ay awake until nine 
o'clock. Mr. Whytock always dropped off 
first, and he told me he would give me a 
box of candy every time I poked him 
which must have run to hundreds, for after 
a minute he would go to sleep again and 
have to be poked some more. 

That was the trouble about the téte-a- 
tétes Charley and I had planned—if we 
went away they would both go sound asleep 
in their deck-chairs, which was awfully dis 
couraging and unexpected. However, in 
the daytime it went the way it ought to, 
and really we had some reason to pat our- 
selves on the back, for we would never come 
back from walking or canoeing, or whatever 
it was, but they were deep in talk, with that 
cozy, confidential look of two people getting 
to be more and more intimate. The only 
aggravating thing was that I liked going 
with Mr. Whytock ever so much more 
than with Charley, who preferred to tie up 
somewhere and read his business letters 
and write answers on the back of a book 
with a fountain pen. This made our excur- 
sions together rather dull, for it left me 
nothing to do but twiddle my thumbs and 
run after his papers when they blew away. 
Often I would sit and build fairy castles of 
Mr. Whytock married to mamnia, with me 
as his little stepdaughter and always with 
him; and then I didn’t mind staying away 
all those hours with Charley, knowing I 
was helping to bring it about. 

All about us naa woods — miles 
and miles of them; and, except for the 
ranger who brought in the mail every day 
on horseback, there wasn’t a soul to be 
seen. It was a beautiful country, with 
open glades where you would startle deer, 
and trout streams with rocks and splashing 
waterfalls; and everywhere the silent, un- 
ending, primeval forest stretching away to 
the mountains. Our only trouble with Mr. 
Whytock was that he would go fishing and 
insist on taking me with him, and it wasn’t 
any good saying “‘ No,” for he could be as 
masterful as Charley when he wanted any- 
thing. Then, too, we would both get up be- 
fore breakfast and swim alongside the yacht, 
which also made Charley terribly cross. 

“You're unsettling dad!’’ he would say. 
“If you aren’t careful the whole thing will 
end in smoke and our trip will be wasted.” 


That made me awfully conscience- 
stricken, and for a time I tried to keep in 
the background more, and pretended I had 
a headache or that the water was too cold, 
or that I was tired of fishing or tramping. 
Giving up swimming was the worst of all, 
for 1 had no excuse for wearing my hair 
down afterward and having Mr. Whytock 
praise it to the skies, which he always did. 
It wasn’t like many of his compliments, 

hich hid a joke in them. He said it was 
the most beautiful hair he had ever seen, 
and he loved to hold a handful of it against 
the light to see the sun glimmer through it, 
calling it fairy gold and touching it with a 
sort of reverence. 

It was aggravating of mamma not to 
exert herself more to please him, and she 
read French novels when she might have 
been making headway. Charley, in his over- 
bearing, horrid way, said she would only 
have herself to thank if she lost him—-lost 
Mr. Whytock, that is—and how could she 
be so foolish! I thought she was foolish, 
too, for it seemed to me she ought to be 
the happiest woman in the world to have 
Mr. Whytock so much taken with her. He 
certainly admired her tremendously and 
was always saying he did, and showered 
attentions on her. 

Charley said we could only wait and see, 
and varied from being hopeful to the 
grumpiest depression, when he said you 
never could tell what people would do, and 
that probably mamma would marry Mr. 
Taylor after all, and that his i would 
lose his silly old head over an actress. Our 
outings together got duller and duller, and 
I only went because I couldn't help it. It 
was strange that he could be tl yn of sucl 
a fascinating man, and ‘and deep 
when his father was everythi gy the reverse 
| used to watch his face as he wrote and 
wrote on the back of a book and hought il 
looked like that of a villain in a theater 
plotting everybody not that 
he couldn’t be nice too I don’t mean 
that —but it was always with a calculating 
expression, as though he was saying one 
thing and thinking another. 

Well, it all went on like that until we 
were within two days of leaving; and when 
Mr. Whytock asked me to go on a long 
walk I just th ymught I would, whether 
Charley liked it or not. We slipped away 
without any fuss or explanations, like a 
pair of truants, and Mr. Whytock seemed 
as pleased as I was to be alone together 
again. He was more subdued than usual, 
however, and spoke several times of the 
party breaking up and how he had enjoyed 
every minute of it. He 
whether | would like him to build a yacht 
like the Polliwog and repeat the trip next 
year; and when I answered it would be 
heavenly of him he sighed and said one 
never could repeat things and that one was 
a fool to try. I had never seen him out 
of spirits before or heard him speak so 
feelingly about growing old. 

‘The tragedy of age is that we stay 
young!” he said. ‘‘The man who wrote 
that knew what he was talking about.’ 
Then he sighed and asked me what it was 
like to be only nineteen, with everything 
dewy fresh; and said I was like a little 
chicken peeping out of an eggshell, won- 
dering what it was all about! Afterward 
we sat down to rest in a little dell, and he 
lit a cigar while I leaned back against a 
rock. We remained a long time like that, 
without saying a word, when he suddenly 
asked: 

““A penny for your 
Amy?” 

1 don’t know what tempted me to do 
it perhaps it was the curious earnestnes: 
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’s destructior 
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thoughts, Miss 


in his voice—but I told him the truth 
instead of laughing and pretending. 
‘Just t! <a how detestable it was to 


answered. ‘To be nineteen 


be homely,” 
I am always thinking of 


and hortely! 
that.” 

I fully believed he would say something 
about my hair or try to comfort me in his 
usual kindly way; but he only mused, 
blowing out smoke. 

“Miss Amy, you have an ineradicable 
idea that you are ugly, haven’t you?” he 
said at last. 

‘Just look at me!” I replied, smiling 
rather dismally. ‘I haven’t any illusions 
about myself; I know I am a perfect little 
fright!” 

“Suppose I told you that 
mistaken?”’ he said. 
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ARCO PE AM alt 


e 
Business of 
Farming 


is in the most critical period of its 


eee ees 


development. Both the working 
farmer and the investor in farm 
lands and securities are seriously 
studying how to turn farm 
products into net profits, 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


is presenting authoritative discus- 
sions of the science of growing 
crops and the business of selling 
them. The agricultural scientist 
appears to have neglected the 
subject of farm business manage- 
ment, and farmers are now con- 
fronted by a pec uliar lack of 
adequate marketing systems. The 
experience of those who have 
developed successful plans for 
business management of farms is 
the best source of helpful infor- 
mation. The Editors will be 
glad to receive articles dealing 
with successful experiences on the 
business aspects of farming. 


Successful Selling 

The experience of those who 
are accomplishing unusual and 
profitable results in the disposal 
of their products may be pre- 
sented in helpful articles. 
Methods for direct selling, good 
packing and shipping, saving the 
waste in transportation, are being 
worked out in many places, and 
it is from accounts of these ef- 
forts that other farr.ers must gain 
information as to itiprovements 
and changes. 


Farm Management 

The development of the farm 
as a factory that will return the 
maximum net profit depends 
upon many factors; some local, 
some peculiar to the soil, and 
others peculiar to the crops or 
livestock kept. Here the scientist 
has but little aid to offer, and 
immediate -help must come from 
the experience of those who are 
working out successful enter- 
prises on-a commercial scale. 
Descriptive articles presenting 
helpful detail, illustrated by pho- 
tographs, are especially desired. 

All articles and photographs will re- 
ceive prompt attention, and when avail- 


able will be paid for at current rates. 
Send all manuscripts to 


The Editors, 


The Country Gentleman 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY 


TURKEY AND CRANBERRY SAUCE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


A rough corral about twenty rods 
square is the main feature of the equipment 
on this turkey ranch. The fence is of 
chicken wire, eight feet high. Provisions 
for housing turkeys are unnecessary and 
undesiraple in this climate. The corral is 
for a protection against coyotes and other 
animals that prey upon the flock. That 
eternal vigilance is the price of success with 
turkeys is attested by the fact that Mr. 
Brooks literally sleeps with his flock, hav- 
ing a rough bunk in the corner of the corral. 
“Yes,” admitted Mr. Brooks, “I sleep 
there with my two dogs for company. It 
pays. Losing turkeys at three dollars 
apiece cuts down profits. I prefer a little 
effective prevention, even if it is incon- 
venient. Besides, out-of-door sleeping 
apartments are quite the fashion.” 

When the nights are dark a lantern is 
kept burning at the entrance of the corral. 
Within the corral are kept the mothers 
with their broods of very young poults, and 
later the growing turkeys that are old 
enough to roost. Until the poults are 
about a month old each young brood is 
housed in the coop in which it was hatched. 
Then they are herded with their mothers, 
and housed at night in a runway alongside 
the corral. This wire runway, about ten 
feet wide, is divided into sections four rods 
long to prevent the fowls from piling up 
and smothering. This device is original 
with Mr. Brooks and very practical. Just 
as soon as the poults show an inclination to 
roost they are returned to the main corral, 
which is supplied with roosts made of 
willow poles. 

When the young poults first begin to 
enjoy limited grazing privileges under the 
escort of their mothers, the old_ birds, 
delighted with the restoration of their 
freedom after their long and confining 
maternal duties, are decidedly shy about 
returning to the runway at night. To pre- 
vent them frora hiding in the tall grass and 
staying out all night they are equipped 
with collars from which are hung small 
bells. This precaution is found to be very 
effective. 

All of the work in caring for this herd of 
nearly two thousand turkeys has been done 
by Mr. and Mrs. Brooks and their little 
daughter, except when the mothers and 
their broods were first allowed in the field. 
Then a boy was hired for about a month. 
Mr. Brooks declares that his birds have no 
trouble from mites or lice because their 
quarters are kept scrupulously clean. 

Turkey raising as a pin-money pursuit 
is a favorite with California women, espe- 
cially with the wives and daughters of 
ranch superintendents who are in a position 
to secure free range for their birds. All 
bonanza turkey ranchers admit that it is 
“‘hard to beat a woman” at the difficult 
game of raising these delicate birds, and 
that “‘the women seem to have a knack in 
making the things grow.”’ For this reason 


| the testimony of women turkey ranchers is 


entitled to especial weight. Miss Martha 
Risk is regarded as an adept in this art. 


A Woman With a Knack 


“At first I began with just a few,” de- 
clares Miss Risk, “‘but now 1 keep twelve 
turkey hens and a gobbler for breeding, and 
endeavor to raise two hundred each year, 
for that is as many as I can care for alone. 

“In order to be successful it is very 
important to have the best stock. Small, 
late or inferior hens and immature gob- 
blers produce weak offspring. I raise the 
Bronze entirely, as they mature early, are 
good layers and make good mothers. Hens 
should be large and strong and are best at 
two or three years of age. 

‘*The gobbler should be one year old and 
should be selected with an eye to his size 
and color. Turkeys should be mated in 
January and February, for the earlier the 
poult is hatched the better condition it 
will be in for the Thanksgiving market, 
at which time the prices are best on the 
Pacific coast. 

‘“My turkeys begin laying about the 
last of February and I set all eggs under 
chicken hens, setting two hens at a time 
and allowing nine eggs for each hen. By 
the time they are ready to hatch there is 
usually a broody turkey hen, and if a 
pipped egg is slipped under her and she is 
allowed to hatch it she will take all the 
poults from the chicken hens and raise 
them more successfully. I find that by so 
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doing I lose fewer eggs from breakage and 
the turkey hen soon begins laying her 
second clutch of eggs. The little turkeys 
should not be disturbed or fed for at least 
twenty-four hours after hatching; then 
they should be placed in a coop. 

“The first food should be hard-boiled 
eggs and rolled crackers, with green onion 
tops chopped fine. Feed them sparingly at 
least three or four times a day. Grit or 
shells must be kept before the poults con 
stantly from the first. I never feed them 
raw corn in any form until after they are 
six weeks old. After the first or second 
week 1 make cornbread from the fine 
cracked corn—this, with cracked wheat 
and an occasional feed of curd and green 
onion tops, is their diet until they are six 
weeks old. After that they are ready for 
any of the whole grains. 

“Until the poults are six weeks old I do 
not let the mother hen out of the coop, but 
the little birds hav’ a free run after the 
first week. Previous to this I keep the 
poults confined in a pen directly in front 
of the coop, four feet wide by eight feet 
long and made of eight-inch boards. The 
coop 18 the only house my turkeys ever 
know, for as soon as they are given free 
range with the mother hen they roost on 
the low branches of trees or on low roosts. 

“The profit depends largely on the cost 
of feed while raising the birds. My birds 
have free range of several hundred acres of 
stubble with plenty of grasshoppers, so 
that they get very little grain after libera- 
tion until the first of November. Then I 
feed them well. I have never sold for less 
than twenty cents a pound and some years 
have been paid twenty-five cents. These 
prices are for the live bird. My hens aver- 
age ten pounds and the gobblers about 
twenty pounds.” 


Ninety Poults From Four Hens 


“After the first six weeks I rarely lose 
a bird, but previous to that the loss varies. 
As I have kept no record of eggs hatched 
and birds lost I cannot make an accurate 
statement as to the per cent of loss. This 
year I raised almost every bird hatched, 
while last year I lost quite a number as a 
result of insects. This year I have kept a 
pan of wood ashes in every pen, and the 
young birds early learned to dust them- 
selves, thus keeping clean and free from all 
insects.” 

Miss Maud Maltester confesses that up 
to the time when she bought her first 
turkeys—four hens and a Tom-—she had 
never seen a live turkey outside of a city 
market. Then she moved to a ranch. 

“First 1 started out to learn how to 
feed and care for the birds,” said Miss 
Maltester. ‘‘ Every one I talked with had a 
different plan and none of them had been 
successful. At last I decided on a ration 
of cornbread with hard-boiled eggs put 
through the meat chopper, green onion 
tops—cut up fine—mixed with chick feed, 
and plenty of grits and water. 

“Each hen had twenty eggs the first 
clutch. I afterward learned that they 
should be made to lay both clutches before 
stopping. We set the hens in a rather 
dark, well-ventilated shed. After hatching 
I fed them in there until the little poults 
were five or six days old, and then moved 
them to a large yard. wired with a high 
wire fencing. They were never housed or 
let out of this yard until they were five or 
six weeks old. When grown they roosted 
on the fence round the place. 

“From these four hens I raised ninéty 
young, and lost only two—accidentally. 
Two hens were allowed to raise a second 
setting. My neighbors told me I could not 
raise these as they were late. However, 
three of my ninety were born in Septem- 
ber and I had splendid luck with them. I 
gave all the turkeys a great deal of fresh 
sweet milk; after they were running I fed 
them onred wheat. They were very domes- 
tic and for the most part preferred the yard 
to running. When it came poultry show 
time I sent them along with the pigeons to 
the show and won two prizes on both Toms 
I exhibited. This gave me a fine start in 
selling breeding stock. My first order came 
from a big turkey man near Stockton. He 
sent me a check for $60 for eight young 
Toms. Then orders piled in; in fact I 
could not fill them all. I made $400 from 
my ninety birds. The cost of the feed 
amounted to about $48. I then bought a 
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fine Tom and four hens, which cost me $60. 
I have now about two hundred and fifty 
turkeys from ten hens and have three fine 
strains. 

“The only thing required in raising 
turkeys is good stock —not fine bred, which 
is an intense form of breeding— and patience 
and attention to their wants. At first they 
should be fed about six times a day.” 

For a novice, a profit of $352 from a stock 
of five breeding birds is a pin-money ex- 
hibit of which any woman might well be 
proud. But Miss Maltester had “the 
knack.”’ 

Another woman who is an adept in this 
odd industry and raises two hundred to 
three hundred of the big feast birds each 
year is Mrs. A. T. Jones. As she generally 
matures ninety per cent of her hatch she 
is entitled to speak with some authority. 
Here are some special points on which she 
puts strong emphasis: 

“Select the very best Toms and hens 
that can be obtained, as the vitality of the 
chicks depends largely upon the parent 
birds. If possible, change the males each 
year and from your old stock select the 
largest and best formed hens for breeding 
purposes. At mating time have your birds 
in good condition, but avoid having them 
too fat. Turkeys wander off and make 
their nests in all kinds of out-of-the-way 
places and must be watched very closely. 
Gather up all of the eggs as soon as laid and 
disturb the nest as little as possible, leav- 
ing two hen’s eggs in each nest. Keep the 
eggs in a cool, well-ventilated room until 
the hens are ready to set. Let the turkey 
hen sit upon the original nest for two or 
three days, then lift her up gently at dusk 
and remove her to permanent quarters, 
putting her carefully upon the nest and 
eggs prepared for her in a coop or small 
house with slanting roof about four by five 
feet, with a door that can ea ily be opened 
and shut. The coop should be fairly dark 
put not too dark. In one corner of the 
coop build a shallow nest, using a little fine 
straw, dead leaves or other suitable mate- 
rial. Put inte the nest from eighteen to 
twenty eggs, according to the size of the 
hen. A dust-box should be placed in the 
coop and the bird kept supplied with fresh 
water and food. Keep her a prisoner for 
from twenty-one to twenty-five days. 
After the little ones are hatched the nest 
and the coop should be thoroughly cleaned 
and kept clean, as cleanliness is half of the 
battle. If a little dry straw is put in the 
coop it will serve as a good safe roosting- 
place for at least two months. After the 
poults have been hatched two days a little 
fresh lard should be rubbed upon the back 
of the head, at the root of the tail and 
under. the wings, and this should be re- 
peated every ten days for at least two 
months. This is to kill the mites. The hen 
mother should have the same treatment. 
More young turkeys die from the effects 
of lice than from almost any other cause.” 


Watermelon Turkeys 


** After chicks have been out six days the 
points of the wing-feathers should all be 
pulled out, that is the last eight or ten on 
the points of the wings. Just why this 
should benefit the poults I am unable to 
say, but that it does have a beneficial effect 
upon their health I know from actual ex- 
perience. An important point in raising 
the little turkeys is the feeding. Many 
people kill them by overfeeding. The 
food should be given sparingly each time, 
but often. 1 feed stale bread, cottage 
cheese pressed dry and mixed with the 
bread and all chopped fine. Give them all 
the green stuff they can eat and have it 
chopped fine. Fresh lettuce gives the best 
results.. A dish of oyster shells broken 
fine should be placed where they can help 
themselves, as the growing feathers require 
an abundance of lime. 

“Turkeys should never be closely con- 
fined even for fattening, as they are very 
nervous birds and will not fatten well in 
close confinement.” 

J. W. Hogan has demonstrated the 
profit in turkeys not only as a byproduct 
but as utilizers of waste. His twenty-acre 
place is deyoted to dairying, to grapes 
and to watermelons. In any field there is 
always a high percentage of watermelons 
that are unfitted for shipping. He cuts 
open the overripe and out-of-size melons, 
and his turkeys feast on them. Mr. Hogan 
















has found that there is no better food for 
fattening tur n watermelon seeds. 
On this diet, combined with pickings from 
h is alfalfa field, he has produced turkey s of 
ncommon weight and quality. 
Another breeder lays emphasis on the 
that the hatching nests must be hol- 
lowed out of moist earth and overlaid with 
thin sprinkling of straw. If the ground 
is too dry it should be dampened. He also 
declares that it is a good plan to have a 
small slatted extension to the poten ‘thoseshh 
he top of which the hen may see hawks 
and Tavens and call her poults. He is 
to face his coops away from the 
of the prevailing winds. All suc- 
cessful turkey raisers are united in the dec- 
laration that overfeeding ‘is fatal when 
the poults are young, and that frequent 


keys than 























feeding is vital The practice followed by 
Mrs. H. Gonders is undoubtedly a sale 
one She feeds a finely chopped mixture 
of hard-boiled CEES, “ayenne pepper and 


»>timesaday. But her 
manner of feeding is most important. She 
spreads the table for the birds at each 
meal. The cloth is of gunnysacking and is 
laid on the ground picnic fashion. As soon 
as the little poults have removed all that 
they will eat promptly the cloth is carefully 
folded together and the crumbs shaken into 
lace where the birds cannot get at them 
and the tablecloth is always kept clean. 
Mrs. Gonders rakes le burns all leaves 
and twigs that fall into the corral and 
tlways has plenty of wood ashes about. 
She raises a high percentage of her hatch. 
Her brood numbers about three hundred 


green onion tops hiv 


| 
ap 


Gold-Headed-Cane Men 


Range turke y like range cattle are care 
fully branded, a foot punch being us sed. 
: 1 Like the 
arers, the pickers have 
They are paid 
bird, and a good 
iday. Theturkey 
it is hung by it 
k inserted into it 
attached a heavy 
‘ker never bruises or 
ie bird. The feathers 

e tips of the wings are 
appe d in paper, the feet 
ure washed, and the turkeys are placed in 
boxes lined with clean newspapers. 
st turkey meat without 
cranberry sauce is an insult to the American 


a profession. 









left; the head is wz 














appetite. Our national taste has decreed 

that the two must go together, and that 

the ast of a turkey wenous tne pleasant 

tang of the tart New England berry is 
t 


adequate as bread without butter. 
Thou igh the hemnatenion descendants of 
Pilgrim Fathers have allowed the holi 
day turkey to slip through their fingers and 
find an ideal home on the Pacifie slope 
the Yankees have held a firm grip on the 
delicious cranberry. In f act, this side dist 
of our national feast is a cardinal factor in 
the restoration of New Enatend to agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

‘When I was a boy down on the Mas- 
achusetts coast,” said one of the leader 
of agricultural thought in New England, 
“there were certain men in our town who 
carried gold-headed canes, lived in old- 
fashioned mansions, talked much and 
worked not at all. We boys called them 
‘the gold-headed-cane men,’ and I used to 
wonder how they had grown so great and 
could live so mag nificently without work- 
ing. Later I learned they were the de- 
scendants of whalers and traders who had 
made snug little fortunes from a seafaring 
life. These gold-headed-cane men did not 
patronize the savings banks. They lent 
their money at a high rate of interest 
Their rule was this: When money would 
not bring ten per cent or better on good 
farming security it must be moved farther 
West. From the Hudson Valley it was 
moved to the Mohawk and Genesee Val 
leys in New York state. Later it was put 
out in the Western Reserve; a few years 
more found it drawing interest inthe Mi 
sIppl Valle y. Still 











er it Was earning its 
ten per cent or better in the great prairie 
states between the Mississip pi and the 
Missouri Rivers, and finally it was forced 
to move on to the Pacific coast. 

““Where is that money today? Back in 
New England, within a hundred miles of 
where the descendants of the gold-headed- 
cane men live. It is invested in cranberry 
bogs! This means more to good old New 
England than most men will realize; it is 
going a long way toward helping the land 
of the Pilgrim Fathers to spell agricultural 
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restoratior The cranberry bog is a bright- 
red spot in the history of New England's 
second era of agricultural prosperity — an 
era that is just now opening.”’ Cranberries 
are native to the New England coast. Th 
Pilgrim Fathers found them along with the 
wild turkey. 

In the history of land restoration the 
cranberry has certainly written a live chap- 
ter. The industry started in the eastern 
Cape Cod well down toward the 
end, but has gradually worked west Wi ard, 
ag now the ve ry best bog lands are not on 
the C ape itself, but in that section between 
Piyn 1outh and Taunton where the sandy 
Cape land joins the gravel and light loam 

d of the state. A prime r ) 
better success of the more inland section 
the greater availability there of water wit! 
which to flood the bogs. The prin 
scourges that assail the cranberry ; 
the fruit worm, which attacks the berr 
the fire worm, which kills the body of the 
plant, and the root worm. These are 
overcome by flooding, which is also the pro 
tection against frost. New England’s cran 
berry region, it is said, is especially favored 
in that fungus diseases of the cranberry 
plant—for which an effective remedy has 
not yet bes discovered —have not so far 
jut in an appearance. No other state ha 
so high an average cranberry yield as 
Massachusetts. 

In its financial methods the cranberry 
business is a direct graft upon the fishing 
industry. Down on the Cape, in the old 
days, when a mate decided to step i nto the 

iptain class and have a new craft under 
} own command he went among h 
neighbors and raised the money. These 
hares were usually sold in 
By dividing 
this manner among several vessels the 
thrifty Cape Cod man felt he was avoiding 
the nece Ly of Carrying insurance, 
lp, an una ithorized 
corpor ition. Few papers were drawr ind 
in many instances the amount of owners! 


section ol 


for the 











thirty-seconds. 





Vas a loose copartner 


was merely a matter of neighborhood under 
tanding. This was highly satisfactory to 
except the t 

When the cranberry on the Cape over 
shadowed the fish of the sea the inha! 


nanced their bogs in the same ne ighbor! 


everybody 





fashion in which they had forr floated 
their ship-building venture of the 
maller bogs are cooperative enterprise 
of this character. But the promiscuou 
ivities of the tax-hunters are for g 


creasing number of boys out of the loose 















trusteeship under which they |} e | 
been ope rated into formal corp oO 
fJoth classes of the e organizatio nave 
to a large extent joined in a coéperative 

ee nation known as the New England 
Cc berry Sales Company, which hand 

a output to the great advantage ol 
the growers. This alliance, however, seer 
to be in no peril from Pr ‘ laf 

tru t crusade as it t t I alt ‘ 





bodied competitior 


Modern Methods on the Bog 














tem is the watchwor 
Kee a very complete and d ed ‘ 

ount which show to the last ce 
what each bog yields, what varieti« 
t st I t pee! J ost efile t 
v nat I 0 ths a a 4 icr wi t t 
cond ) these remedies sho be apple 
rhe have also reduced the « oO 

‘ hich, under the old-fashioned method 
ol p t by measure, Ir 1 0 abou 
t dollars per barre oO twe 
‘ents per barrel. Picke r Ww 
venty-five sents to thirty-five cent 
nour The y are aiso supplied wit! nm 
proved scoops that enabk n to gat 
the fruit very mi faster. The ) 
ol to seve oursad 

i hand narve apout 

ba 

The t! rdid ist ) 

0 i r te ft ) 
by a big company its pro 

creased. In one case it reiated that ; 
elevel re bog was boug! ! i 
froma wner too old to care for it proper 
It had paid him a fair but dir g ré 
turn a situation duplicated connect 
with hundreds of New 1 far A 
range ments were ma ' I ri ‘ 
he was to receive ail iro! he bog 





ver two dollars per barrel until he 





paid th agreed price, together with six pr 
cent interest. After taking over ier 
t gement the company paid 
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ntire amount in three ye Another bog 
said to have paid one hundred per ct 
on the original ve ie tor eVeE 4 
ears, having yielded an ave e of ove 
| r year A normal 
barrel ihe bog 
tne gh average was located nea 
‘ hat protected it from frost Three 
or four years are required t Og and 
ring It into profitable be 
W he asked WI he oO i 
ble to « erate oO! ict t tu 
na the the head o 
large cran 10 replied: 
** Becau i position to do 
thing ste! anda lent 
With a we her ays outl mproved 
methods in produ i distribution anc 
elling. The largest corporations ea 
afford to hire men of exceptional skill, and 
by their accounting avoid mistakes that 
have been Costly n the past. irs nd 
perfect torage nouse enable the big 
company immediately to place the fruit 


cool storage without fluctuation of tempera 
ture, and alon rside the railroad so that sh | 
1 nade at such times and i 
such quantities as the market may demar 
and of the variety that each specific market 


may prefer. This is a most impor 





ments ci 





‘Again, with large 
warehouses the fruit is graded, not only 
inore care! illy but more thoroug! ] and 


by fewer men, owing to improved met} 


torage and sorting 








The large « ompanies have also extende 
the marl by vertising and personal 
ort example, before 1910 no full 
carloads were shipped to the Sout} The 
1 t com nie pevyan a mode ! rket 
exte campais h the re 
one } ed carloa were sold } 
I 1910 ( t« wt using 
ré ‘ ) ! ed ) 
How to Tell Cranberry Land 
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Quality materials and 
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it endure 
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Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago U. S. A. 
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The Mayor's 


Post Boy 


The following letter was 
received by The Saturday 
Evening Post from a promi- 
nent Chicago lawyer: 





° i 1h 
VM t 
, . ; 
I i } I 1 ‘ 
, 
‘i tf Via ] 
,guick, Tell La 
Bel 1 
nto the M . 
i I il | 
\ la " 
I 
I nar, a l 
res} i r, an i 
«My» Law? 
You | / / ped you 
sd 4 
th Le if 
‘Tha 7 adea representa 
i f 'THe Sarurpay Evenine 
Post tto bet Mayor's 
Post l L y glad ¢t 
yu? your copy f? é 
"The Mayor asked him many ques- 
ns about ‘He Posr work, and 
’ 
him that it was a mighty good 
thing lor any boy to do. 
Meanwhile, the business men and 
politicians in the adjoining room 
} \ im] i 
On coming « f the of witha 
I ht smile on his fa , Law nee 
iw a friend of his father’s and told 
him how he had become the Mayor’ 
Posr boy. \ politician who had 
been cooling h hee fk in hour 
overheard th ry, an » another 
Weary wait i 
¢Can you beat that, now? He 
4 kid ho bluffs the priva S¢ 
tary, gets into the Mayor’s otlice and 
keeps us waiting. ‘hat youngster 


, 
} 
ill be Mayor himself yet.’’’ 


Hundreds of such stories illus- 
trating the resourcefulness and 
real business tact used by the 
boys who sell The Saturday 
Evening Post are received by 
us. A brighter, more manly 
lot of boys doesn’t exist. Any 
boy can try it. It won’t inter- 
fere with school duties. A line 
to us will bring full details 
and everything necessary. 


Sales Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
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elected by the banks, voting as units, with- 
out regard to the size of the banks. He 
said this plan would give the smaller banks 
the advantage. The large banks might 
choose two-fifths of the control. 

He admitted that if some “enterprising 
gentleman” desired to do so he might 
invest enough to control fifty per cent of 
the twenty-five thousand bar 
country —and so control the big as 
The speaker went into the details of reports, 
examinations, inspec tion and requirements 
put on banks that seek to become members 
of the reserve assoc iation. 

He described the branch reserve associa- 
tions and the — feature, under which 
the country would be divided into fifteen 
reserve districts. ele unts, note issues and 
domestic exchanges were set forth as the 
functions of the district associations, Mr. 
Aldrich called it “local self-government” 








in banking. He explained certain limita- 
tions put on control to prevent certair 
interests from gobbling up the big associ: 
OR. He told me ~ Le banking power 
f New aca which twenty per cent of 
the banking capital of the United State 
and twenty-six per — of the bank- 
ing resources —but which will hi: a very 
much smaller interest in ~~ reserve asso 
ciation. NV England, he said, has a mucl 





larger percentage of the banking capital o 
the United States than possibly it can ever 


have in the national reserve association, 





which will really be controlled by t 


of the West and South. 
Guaranteed Paper 


Mr. Aldrich suggeste d to me th it, under 
the Aldrich plan of unit control, each bank 
counting one, the New England states 
might apparently be treated unfairly; but 
he declared that the clearing-house system 
was one based on confidence. 

Then, again re ferring to the question of 
control of the national reserve association 
by a clique, Mr. Aldrich asked: 

‘What would they do with control after 
they got it? How much would it cost to 
get control of it? 

“‘Suppose somebody starts to buy con- 
trol, the price of this capital stock would 
certainly and suddenly go up out of reach. 
And what would be the object of getting 
control? What could be made at it? All 
profit over five per cent on the business of 
the reserve association must be divided 
equally with the United States Govern- 
ment. It is not a question of reaping 
profits.” 

Any member of a local association may 
apply to such association for a guaranty of 
the commercial paper it desires to redis 
count at the branch of the national reserve 
association in its district. Any such bank 
receiving such a guaranty shall pay a com- 
mission to the local association, to be fixed 
in each case by its board of directors. The 
guaranty of the local association, in the 
event of loss, shall be met by the members 
of the local association in proportion to the 
ratio which their capital and surplus bears 
to the aggregate capital and surplus of the 
members of the local association; and the 
commission received for such guaranty, 
after the payment of expenses and possible 
losses, shall be distributed among the sev- 
eral banks of the local association in the 
same proportion. A local association shall 
have authority to require security from 
any bank offering paper for guaranty, or it 
may decline to grant the application. 

The total amount of guaranties by a 
local association to the national reserve 
association shall not at any time exceed the 
aggregate capital and surplus of the banks 
forming the guaranteeing association. At 
this point Mr. Aldrich pointed out to me 
the provisions for examination of all insti- 
tutions joining the reserve association, and 
told of the periodical reports that would be 
required. He declared that the Aldrich 
plan would insure better examination and 
more publicity than have been given in the 
past. He predicted that the published re- 
ports would give banks of local associations 
proper knowledge of one another’s affairs, 


| and that the general public in time would 


learn more of the intricacies of bank 
statements. 

He told how a local association may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of its members, suspend 


| a bank from the privileges of membership 


for a failure for thirty days to maintain its 
reserves, or to make the reports required, 
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or for misrepresentation in any report or 
examination as to its condition, or as to the 
character or extent of its assets or liabilities. 

All the privileges and advantages of the 
national reserve association must be equi- 
tably extended to every bank holding its 
proportion of the stock of the national re- 
serve association, and the Government of 
the United States and those banks owning 
stock in the national reserve association 
will be the sole depositors in the national 
reserve association. All domestic trans- 
actions of the national reserve association 
shall be confined to the Government and 
the subscribing banks, with the exception 
of the purchase or sale of Government or 
tate securities, or of securities of foreign 
governments, or of gold coin or bullion; 
but the national association should pay no 
interest on deposits, 

It is planned that the Government of the 
United States sh 





all deposit its cash balance 


h the national association, and all re 
ceipts of the Government shall be deposit ed 
therewith; except that, when necessary, 
the Gove rnment may designate national 
banks for that purpose in cities where there 
is no branch of the mena assocli ation. 
All d i bur ements by the Government shall 

en be made through the national reserve 
association. 

The gal reserve association may 
rediscount, for and with the indorsement 
of any bank having a deposit with it, not 

d bills of « mothe inge arising out of com- 
mercial transactions—this is intended to 
apply to all notes and bills of exchange 


issued or drawn for agricultural, indus tek il 
or commercial purposes, and not for car- 
rying stock bonds or other investment 
securities. 

Such notes and bills must have a matu- 
rity of not more than twenty-eight day 
and must have been made at least thirty 
days prior to the date of rediscount. The 
amount so rediscounted shall in no case 
exceed the capital of the bank applying for 
the rediscount. The aggregate of such 
notes and bills, bearing the signature or 
indorsement of any one person, company, 
corporat ion or firm, rediscounted for any 
one bank, all at no time exceed ten per 
cent of the capital and surplus of said bank. 


Powers of the Association 


The national reserve association may 
also rediscount, for and with the indorse- 
ment of any bank having a deposit with it, 
notes and bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions having more than 
twenty-eight days, but not exceeding four 
months, torun; but the paper must be guar- 
anteed by the local association of which the 
bank asking for the redisecount is a member. 

Whenever, in the opinion of the governor 
of the national reserve association, the 
public interests so require—such opinion 
to be concurred in by the executive com- 
mittee of the national reserve association, 
and to have the definite approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury—the national 
reserve association may discount the direct 
obligation of a depositing bank, indorsed 
by its local association, provided the in- 
dorsement of the local association shall be 
fully secured by the pledge and deposit 
with it of satisfactory securities, which 
shall be held by the local association for 
account of the national association; but in 
no such case shall the amount loaned by 
the association exceed three-fourths of the 
actual value of the securities so pledged. 

The rates of discount which the national 


reserve association shall have authority to 


fix from time to tirie shall be published 
when fixed and shall be uniform through- 
out the United States—which should be 
of, great advantage to the people of the 
Northwest and Southwest. 

The association may, whenever its own 
condition and the general financial condi- 
tion warrant such investment, purchase to 
a limited amount from a subscribing bank 
acceptances of banks or houses of unques- 
tioned financial responsibility. Such accept- 
ances must have arisen out of commercial 
transactions, must have not exceeding 
ninety days to run, and must be of a char- 
acter generally known in the market as 
prime bills. Such acceptances shall bear the 
indorsement of the subscribing bank selling 
the same, which indorsement must be other 
than that of the acceptor. 

The association may invest in United 
States bonds and in short-term obligations— 


that is, obligations having not more than 
one year to run—of the United Stat 
or its dependencies, or of any state, or of 
foreign governments. It shall have power 
at home and abroad to deal in gold coin or 
bullion, to grant loans thereon and to con- 
tract for loans of gold coin or bullion—and 
to give therefor, when necessary, accept- 
able security, including the hypothecation 
of any of its holdings of United State 
bonds; also to purchase from its ubscriber 
and to sell, with or without its indorss 
ment, checks or bills of prone ba pay 

in England, France or Germany, a 
such other pot countries as the 








of the national rese rve association may 

cide. These bills of exchange must have 
arisen out of commercial transactions, must 
have not exceeding ninety day s to run, and 
must bear the signatures of two or more 


responsible parties, of which the 
shall be that of a subscribing bank. 





This national association will : 
Mr. Aldrich’s plan— have 
and maintain banking account 


countries and to establish a 
eign countries for the p 

chasing, selling and colle 
of exchange; and it shall hay j 
bi ly and sell, with or without its indorse- 














ment, through such correspondents or 
cl ecks or prime foreign bills of 
which have arise out ol com- 
ransaction h have not ex- 
ety days tor which bea 
the signatures of two more responsib] 
partie This will greatly help us develop 
South American trade and trade with ot he 
foreign countries, which should be of gr 
benefit to American workmen. 


Creating a Discount Market 
“Tt is a shame,” said Mr. Aldrich, “tha 
nearly ninety per cent of our expor 
business is done by foreign bank 

“The consumer ultimately pays the 
bills. Is it not desirable to do that busin 
in this country? 

“‘Suppose, instead of sending | 
to New York, you could buy bill 
acceptances, commercial paper. That’s a 
practical question. How do you get your 
commercial paper today? You buy of 
some broker. You buy on the rec om menda 








tion of a wiser banker. Tha all you 
know about it. We want you to he lp create 
a discount market in this country and to 


put this nation where it belongs in the 
business world.” 

It shall also be the duty of the nationa 
reserve association, or any of its branche 
upon request, to transfer any part of the 
deposit balance of any ban! L! 
account with it to the credit of 
bank having an account with the national 
reserve association. This will be greatly 
appreciated by the farmit g communities it 
crop-moving periods; in fact, as I study th 
plan, it seems to me that every section of 
the country has more to gain from its enact- 
ment into law than has the city of New Yor! 
and Mr. Aldrich’s former constituents. As 
Mr. Aldrich said to me: 

“The small business men and laborers 
suffer more from panics than do the large 
bankers. They, of course, have a great 
mental strain; but the bankers often profit 
from the high money rates and low security 
prices. 

“The banker knows uncertain condi- 
tions and he grabs what is in sight. He 
acts on the impulse for self-preservation. 
That happened in 1907. Cash reserves, 
tightly held in banks from ocean‘to ocean, 
contributed largely to that panic. 

“What do they do abroad in time of 
tight money? They do not enforce an 
embargo. They slightly raise the rate o 
interest for all. Instead of making some 
men pay e sight per cent and other men only 
four per cent, and then not get any perma- 
nent relief, we should make every one pay 
four and one-half per cent, as is done in 
France. They have not failed to bring 
forth the gold in fifty years. We propose 
also to employ this method of increased 
interest rates. 

In addition to the rights now conferred 
by law, national banks will—if this plan 
becomes a law—be authorized to accept 
commercial paper drawn upon them, hav- 
ing not more than four months to run, 
properly secured and arising out of com- 
mercial transactions. The amount of such 
acceptances outstanding shall not exceed 

































































one-half the capital and surpiu of the proportion to 
accepting bank, and shall be subject to the For each two 
restrictions of Section 5200 of the Revis« yn thereo 
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ceaseless, for time had been promised the 
piece—a production on the stage of the 
Standard itself three weeks from the follow- 
ing Monday, provided the play showed up 
as it ought to during its week on the road. 
It would come in as a stopgap, but it would 
remain as a success! 

At this a listless cheer or two rose from 
the assembled actors, and under the lee of 
it the hortatory manager retired to the pre- 
occupied Miss Covington’s side, giving way 
to a moist-browed and embarrassed young 
playwright who seated himself under the 
bunchlight, opened his manuscript and 
began his task of reading his four acts to 
the workers who were to interpret them. 

From that hour forward all existence to 

na took on a dreamlike and unsubstan- 
tial air. She was ushered into a new and a 
febrilely busy world. She had her part to 
memorize, her cues to verify, her stage 
gowns to be fitted for, her characterization 
to worry over, her ever-modified and ever- 
ramifying stage instructions to fix in her 
mind. As the days slipped away and prog- 

ss proved unsatisfactory, night rehearsals 
were started in shabby halls and out-of-the- 
way corners of the city; and many of these 
rehearsals lasted until long after midnight. 

To Bob Steger, who seemed busy with 
the commercial side of the production, Una 
went for advice when she was in doubt as 
to a reading or a movement on the stage 
She accepted her work with more and more 
solemnity, a solemnity which even Steger 
and his heavy facetiousness could not shake. 
She confessed that her part was small, but 
she began to realize the intricacy of the 
structure of which it was at least a fraction. 
She began to see things from the inside, 
things she had never even guessed at. She 
learned what a vital thing lighting alone 
was to a dramatic production, what an ever- 
active factor the switchboard was in the 
gaining of theatrical effects. It came home 
to her at last that play-acting was any- 
thing but a light-hearted pretense of things. 
It was, she grew to see, a methodical and 
crupulously exact spinning of that delicate 
cobweb called illusion —a cobweb whose in- 
tegrity, whose very existence, depended on 
every line and every thread holding true. 

She knew they were laughing at her a 
little—those older and more calloused 
ictors. She knew they were still designat- 
ing her as ‘‘Sandpiper”’ behind her back. 
She had heard one of the women refer to 
her as “a climber.’”’ She had heard an 
older woman--who periodically slipped 
away to one of the empty dressing rooms 
for a secret cigarette—vigorously declare 
that ‘‘Sartidpiper sure has lovely eyes!” 
This was more balm to Una than she 
would have openly confessed; but in any 
moment of weariness or dejection she had 
one great, warm fact to hug to her thin 
breast: she was at last on the stage! She 
at last had a part! 

The tension of The Wine of Life Com- 
pany increased as the rehearsal period ap- 
proached its close. It took on more and 
more the dignity of a vast issue. All other 
affairs of life dwindled into trivialities. 
Nothing else was talked about, thought 
of, worried over. Una found something 
exhilarating in this ever-increasing excite- 
ment. It sustained her through a week of 
broken rest and physical weariness and ill- 
chosen and overhurried meals. it buoyed 
her over the troubled waters of a dress re- 
hearsal, where a first-act “‘set”’ failed to fit; 
where at the last moment many “props” 
were missing; where costumes were found 
to clash, and familiar movements and lines 
vanished in thin air, and overtried nerves 
showed a tendency to explode into sudden 
and unreasoning anger. 

It all seemed misty and dreamlike to 
Una. She moved through it with the 
preoccupation of a sleepwalker. Equally 
dreamlike was the next night’s journey to 
Toronto, the only week stand where the 
company had been able to get time on 
short notice. Una accepted without won- 
der the novel experience of sleeping in a 
berth shrouded by curtains. She accepted 
without even inward protest the noisy talk 
ind the tobacco smoke that lasted deep 
into the night. As she wakened from time 
to time, she raised her window-curtain and 
stared out at the stars and the ever- 
passing lights and the ever-receding hills. 

Somewhere along their path, she knew, 


| they would pass Chamboro, the town in 


which she was born. It seemed years since 
she had left its quiet streets, since she had 
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carried the plethoric rattan suitcase to the 
station where the yellow night-end lamps 
still burned. 

It seemed worlds away now. Yet she 
felt no regret at the thought of it. Its 
memory awakened no lasting emotion. It 
no lenger meant anything to her. She was 
cut off from it forever. Under no circum- 
stances could she ever turn back to it. She 
had outgrown it and its narrow life, its 
quiet and maple-shaded streets. She had 
found what she had looked for. She was at 


last on the stage! 


XIV 


Bp was at the theater iong before 
seven. She had already unpacked the 
second-hand trunk that held al! her worldly 
belongings, laid out her new japanned-tin 
makeup box, and with borrowed needle 
and thread made an alteration or two in 
the skirt of her second-act gown. 

By half past seven she was fully dressed, 
made up and on thestage, where she loitered 
about, rapt and wide-eyed, very much in 
the way of carpenters and scene-shifters 
who bumped against her and bellowed at 
her with the offhanded resentment of 
workers preoccupied with their own im- 
portance, 

Even Una’s preoccupation was not un- 
mixed with a consciousness of importance. 
She still nursed a naive and childlike faith 
in her own future. Her conception of stage 
destiny was still a romantic one. 

She knew that her part was not large; 
yet she believed, with the blindness of 
youth, that she might in some accidental or 
extraordinary manner mi ik e what her older 
companions called ‘‘a hit.””. She had read 
of many young actresses who in one hour, 
in one scene, had burst like a skyrocket on 
the very heavens of fame. She entertained 
the secret hope that she could translate her 
second-act scene into something pathetic 
that, with all her limited material, she 
might yet impress the audience. 

She no longer worried about her line 
Her memory, in fact, was excellent. She 
could have recited almost any part in the 
production, so vividly had it impressed 
itself on her youthful mind. And she was 
too much a novice to know the meaning 
of stage fright. She was too unconscious 
the perils besetting her, of the possibili- 
ties of disaster, of the danger of a tongue- 
slip magnifying itself into a calamity, to 
waste time on futile and foolish worry. 
She could not account for the sense of 
strain, the unrest, that pervaded the wait- 
ing company be hind the asbestos curtain. 
She found it impossible, as a pe rspiring 
assistant stage manager announced “ Half- 
hour,” and still later ‘Fifteen minutes,” 
and still later ‘‘Overture,” to read any- 
thing ominous in the words. Yet, as the 
thump of the plush-covered seats, the mur- 
mur of talk, the tuning of a violin or two, 
and then the opening bars of the orchestra 
itself, came thin and muffled to the people 
back of the drop, Una could see the faces 
about her become more pale and worried, 
even under their oe scot Miss Covington 
herself, who had ordered a sheet spread 
under her wooden chair in the wings, that 
her heavily trained gown might not be 
soiled, looked ill and worn out, even under 
the high-colored cosmetic which seemed to 
stiffen the skin of her face as varnish would 
stiffen leather. The comedian who had 
christened Una “the Sandpiper” leaned 
silent and dolorous against a paint-frame. 
Beside him the bald-headed “heavy,” 
privately rehearsing a scene which still 
troubled him, went through mysterious 
gestures—as self-immolated as though he 
stood alone in a world of loneliness. 

It was the young electrician, turning 
for a2 moment from his switchboard to 
study Una, who startled her out of her 
preoccupied silence. 

“Say, kid, you’re made up too red for 
this house. Those lights’ll make you look 
like a Comanche!” 

““What should I do?” asked the girl, re- 
membering a little bitterly that not one of 
the women had offered her a helping word. 

“Go down and slap on a coat 0’ powder!” 
he told her as the stage manager gave a 
double clap of the hands te clear the stage. 
A light winked beside the orchestra leader, 
a bell tinkled; and Una, as she shrank 
deeper into the wings, knew the curtain 
was rising. 

The play had begun. The comedian 
trotted briskly out with a set and foolish 
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smile on his face. The dolorous and 
worried “heavy” waddled after him; 
actresses as unreal as painted dolls stepped 
into the white glare of the lights, spoke 
their lines, went through their evolutions, 
laughed their forced and foolish laughs, 
labored for their points and walked off 
again. 

In the wings across the stage Weinert 
and Miss Covington were arguing, gesticu- 
lating, contradicting each other. Una 
could see that some new trouble had 
arisen. The star, audi ly and excitedly 
debi iting with her man: ager 
rge of tears 
Una became aware of the fact that Wei- 
nert was waving and motioning for her. He 
made feverish circular sweeps of the arm as 
ign for her to cross behind the back drop. 

He met her as she picked her way 
through the braces and frame-ends. In 
his hand he held a sheet of paper. 

“Could you go on and read Wallace’s 
three lines at the end of this act?” he 
whispered. 

“Yes,” she whispered back. Had he 
asked her to go on and play Miss Cov- 
ington’s part, she would have given a 

imilar answer. For one moment, in fact, 
he had thought the star had collapsed and 
Weinert was coming to her with the part 
For one ecstatic moment this thought 
burned in her brain and went out again. It 
did not seem preposterous; from her child- 
hood she had read of such things. She 
still tranquilly believed in their possibility 

“Do you know the lines?’ Weinert 
demanded. 

“Yes; I know them,” 
girl’s response. 

“Here they are,”’ he said, thrusting the 
sheet of paper into her hand. ‘And for 
Heaven’s sake get them right! Goonatthe 
cue, ‘Barbara is still in the billiard room.’ 
Go right up to the end of the piano. Get as 
close to Covington as you can, and speak 
up! And for Heaven’s sake tone down 
that makeup before you go on!’ 

Weinert was off the next moment, called 
by the frantic signs ol the auth rr, in even 
ing dress, with a face as white as his shirt 
front, who led him back to the wings whers 
Miss Covington stood and raged. Their 
argument, whatever it was, now became a 
three-sided one; but Una did not wait to 
listen to it. She ran down to the solitude 
of the dressing room, coated her face with 
white powder, smoothed it with her puff, 
regarded herself for one satisfying moment 
in the mirror and made her way back. 

The star was on as Una reached the stage- 
level again, already deep in her first emo- 
tional bit. The entrances were crowded 
the listening girl could not see the movements 
on the stage; but, above the hiss and drone 
of the calciums, singing strangely like tea- 
kettles on a stovetop, Una could hear the 
familiar throaty drawl of Miss Covington. 
Things were not going well, the girl gathered 
from the whispering figures in front of her. 
The star had tripped on arug; her fan had 
not been left on the piano as it should have 
been; and the audience had tittered as she 
tried in vain to break the wire stem of the 
property rose which she was to pin on her 
lover’s lapel. 

The other members of the company, as 
they came off, wore solemn and apprehen- 
ive expressions. From a double row of 
college students in front of the gallery 
came audible and satiric remarks during 
the first unsteady moments of the star’s 
lovemaking. 

“Isn't that fierce!’’ was the “heavy’s 
disgusted comment is the scene ended with 
nothing more than a scattered pattering of 
handclaps. 

““She’s not big. enough for that scene. 
And she knows it,”’ said one of the painted 
stagewomen at Una’s elbow. The listening 
girl was startled by a sudden voice behind 
her. ‘‘Here you—quick!” 

It was Weinert; and, even as he spoke, 
the familiar words, ‘‘ Barbara is still in the 
billiard room,”’ sounded from the stage. 

Una, wriggling and pushing through the 
watching crowd, stepped out into the glare 
of the footlights. As she did so, that misty 
dizziness which sometimes comes from 
looking down from a great height crept 
over her. It was not fear. She was not 
frightened. It was more a vast and muf- 
fling wonder. She was astonished to find 
herself so close to the audience, with a slope 
of upturned faces at her feet, with cliffs of 
faces shadowing her, with receding inclines 
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When Jaffray gathered courage to look 
about him Amasa had vanished. Two 
members had tumbled from their pedestals 
and great was the fall thereof. Presently 
an omnibus issued from the pantry and 
stood in the old waiter’s place. There was 
eloquence in this! Instead of Amasa, a 
raw underling! 

Of all the rebuffs he had received, none 
shook his faith in the rightness of his mind 
as this one did from the old waiter. 

When told of the little drama in which 
he had been an unconscious actor Pendle- 
ton laughed hugely. Jaffray was ashamed 
of him. He crept away to the solitude of 
the library. 

The simple truth was that by now he was 
utterly forlorn in heart and spirit. His 
friends had. become alien to him. To his 
wife and daughter he was an abomination; 
but almost worse than this was the fact 
that his mind was in quite helpless disorder. 
To prove himself spiritually worthy he had 
only to grasp at the most precious thing the 
material world could offer. He was men- 
tally shipwrecked —adrift, without chart or 
compass. 

Jaffray could no longer rage at the mad- 
ness that swayed his fellowmen yearly at 
this season. He was lonesome—homesick 
for human sympathy as he had never been 
before. He gave way shamelessly to a mood 
of self-pity. 

**And today,” he said, ‘‘is Christmas!” 

Tears came to his eyes. 

It had long been dark when he caught 
sight of the beacon light; but as he crept 
back to his fireside his face was bright in 
its radiance. 

Mary met him, a friendly glance in her 
level eyes; but it gave her a little start 
to find that he was jauntily smiling. He 
showed her the two letters he had written. 

“You are going to send them?” she 
asked. 

“Send them!” he said lightly. “‘ Not on 
your life!” He tore them into bits and 
cast them into the fire. “I find that I have 
never quite realized what Christmas might 
mean to me. It’s all the fault of my justly 
celebrated modesty.” 

Mary saw in his ¢ye the glint of humor 
the saving grace that against all odds had 
kept him unspoiled, 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “the whole world 
loves me and is only waiting the chance to 
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turn itself inside out to serve me. Christ- 
mas once a year? That’s not enough for 
the sort of man I am! Every day shall 
be Christmas; and every day I’li swear off 
on it! By spring I shall have stocked the 
whole farm gratis—a cow and a horse, a 
pig and a chicken; even a bee and an 
automobile! It’s the greatest graft, the 
easiest money known to man, since Tom 
Sawyer whitewashed the fence!” 

This was his admission of defeat. She 
opened wide her arms and caught him in 
a warm embrace. 

“And I hereby make two resolutions 
now—without waiting for New Year's: 
First, | solemnly vow never to swear off on 
Christmas again. That will be easy after 
the way | got landed this time. Always 
I shall give— simple gifts to the few who 
are my friends. And second, I even more 
solemnly vow, so ’elp me, that I shall not 
give one that doesn’t take with it all I have 
of thought, of care, of affection.’”” The 
eloquence with which he said this could 
not have been greater if he himself had 
just invented Christmas. He added a 
little dubiously: ‘‘And gee! I'll have to 
get good to be worthy of all folks have done 
for me!” 

She led him into his room. Scandalous 
to relate, on one of his pillows were spread 
out all the clothes of a Parisian lady of 
fashion. It had been quite impossible for 
Molly to go to bed without forgiving him. 

They peeped into the nursery. Molly 
was still awake and very sorrowful, but she 
sat up and gave her lips to be kissed. 

Jaffray took her in his arms. ‘* Daddy 
has been naughty-bad and wicked,”’ he said. 

She hugged him tight and then, leaning 
back, looked him in the face. 

“*And they is Santy Claus!”’ she insisted. 

“They is Santy Claus,” said Jaffray. 

She hugged him again, with a low croon 
of joy —and he put her back in bed. 

“I thought there wasn’t,’”’ he went on, 
“because | had never seen him; but now 
I know that Santy Claus is the realest and 
most wonderful thing in the world. As 
long as you live, little Moll, there will still 
be Santy Claus. And the wiser you grow, 
the better you will know and love him.” 

Worn out by her long day of anguish, 
Molly was already asleep and smiling. 
Frou Frou, in her lace-edged nightie, lay 
softly in her arms. 


The Presidential Midway 


THE LA FOLLETTE PAVILION 
Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, right this 


way — 
Where Little Bob has the Trusts at bay: 
The One and Original, First and Best, 
The Lord and Leader of all the rest! 
See Sugar leap through a blazing hoop! 
See Pork and Tobacco loop the loop! 
See Steel perform on the high tight wire ! 
See Wall Street swallow coals of fire! 
See Railroads dance the Turkey Trot! 
See Magnates served up piping hot! 
A moral show, with a thousand throbs, 
At each performance of Little Bob's. 

THE TAFT TENT 
Kind Friends, your close attention, please : 
Big Bill has the Trusts on the high trapeze ! 
He's making Sugar skin-the-cat 
And skin itself—and things like that! 
A sane show, Gents; so step right in. 
Come see the Steel Trust shed its skin! 
See Wickersham right in the cage 
Where the tigers roar and the liofts rage! 
See the Sherman Law spout fire and flame, 
And the fiercest monsters, grown so tame 
You can draw the teeth of all you see 
With a simple Bill in Equity! * 
A clean show, Gents—no act offends; 
So see it yourself and tell your friends. 


THE BRYAN BOOTH 
Good People, right in here you see 
The Old Reliable Doub!’ you Jay Bee! 
The only genuine, Simon-pure, 
All-wool defender of the Poor! 
And an old-time show, Kind Friends, that 
stands 
Indorsed by this and foreign lands. 
The great, spectacular, thrilling sight : 
“‘Wall Street Blown Up With Dynamite!’’ 


| “The Trusts in Chains!’ “The Oil Trust 


Scene — 
Ten Million Tanks of Gasoline 
Blown Up At Once!"’ Indorsed by Press 
And sixteen years of real success! 
And Doubl'you Jay Bee guarantees 
Your money back if it fails to please ! 


THE ROOSEVELT RANCH 


Good Friends, thisway! Don't be misled: 

The Real Show this—the Terrible Ted! 

All others false—this one is true; 

Doors open at one—big show at two! 

The one Real Barnum of them all— 

A high-class show for great and small! 

See how Big Business sheds its scales! 

See Ted tie knots in the tigers’ tails! 

See the Real Big Stick! See the Street 
Parade — 

The Malefactors, scalped and flayed! 

See the great brass ring in the Beef 
Trust's nose! 

See the one unrivaled show of shows! 

With three big rings in the latest style, 

And something doing all the while. 

Gigantic, Gorgeous, Glorious, Gay! 

The Terrible Ted! This way! This way! 

MEDLEY 

This way, Kind Friends, to the Champ 
Clark tent — 

Where the Union Jack is riddled and 
rent! 

See Canada swallowed at one great gulp 

And the Wool Trust smashed to a bleed- 
ing pulp! 

The Wilson Show—kind, safe and sane! 

Trust teeth extracted without pain! 

See the Harmon Show, where the Octopi 

Are quelled with a calm and kindly eye, 

And the lions and lambs lie down to 
sleep 

With the lions all outside the sheep! 

See the Uncle Joe—not so very far 

From here, at the sign of the Big Cigar, 

Where the Boys of Other Days discuss 

Old Times with the Octopus and Us! 

Walk right up, Gents!. This way! This 
way! 

All shows are open night and day— 

The Little Bob and the Big Bill T., 

The Terrible Ted and the Doubl’you Jay 
Bee, 

And all the rest. And where’er you go 

It's a different cast—but the same old 
show ! —J. W. Foley. 


December 23, 1/91! 














Do You 


Seek a 


College 
Education? 


Are you thinking of 
‘“‘paying your way 
through,’ of possi- 
bly securing some 
employment while 
at college, working 
nights or during 
recreation hours? 


We have an easier 
way. We pay all 
your expenses in re- 
turn for a few hours 
spent each week in 
the interests of 77% 
Saturday evening 
Post, Whe Ladies’ 
Home Journal and 
The Country Gentle- 
man. 


We have paid the 
college expenses of 
hundreds of young 
men and women. If 
you prefer acourse in 
some business college 
or musical conserva- 
tory we can arrange 
the financial end. 


You can be very cer- 
tain of success, for we 
stand back of you, 
and are always as in- 
terested in your suc- 
cess as you yourself. 


Write today for full 
particulars. It obli 
gates you 1n no way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Educational Division 


Philadelphia 







































Josef Hofmann Is Now 
Acknowledged the Greatest 
Pianist in the World 


In that opinion practically 
all the leading musical crit- 
icsnowagree. It was this 
belief in Mr. Hofmann’s 


powers and musical knowl- 


edge that led the Editor of 
The Ladies Home Journal, 


five years ago, to ask the 
great pianist to join the 
magazines editorial staff 
and conduct a monthly 
department in which he 
would answer the ques- 
tions of piano students. 


For five years Mr. Hofmann has 
done this, and is doing it now. 
He has answered hundreds of 
inquiries during that time, plac- 
ing his unquestioned knowledge 
of the piano at the free disposal 
of every piano student. So that 
no matter in how small a com- 
munity agirl who loves her piano 
may live or how far removed 
from a musical center she may 
be, the free advice of the greatest 
of living pianists 1s at her dispcesal. 
Read his department, for example, in 
the January Ladies’ Home Journal. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Is College 


Worth While for Girls? 


A college womanasked 
4 questionsof hundreds 
of college women who 
represent all ages, all 
sections of the country, 
all classes, most occu- 
pations, 62 institutions 
where women study, 
and 60 years of college 
education in America. 


[he questions were: 


How did college affect your health? 

How has your college education 
helped you ? 

How did your college education fail 
to help you ? 

In what way could the girls’ college 
be bettered ? 


Perhaps this is the most care- 
ful and searching answer as 
to the absolute value of a 
college education by the only 
women qualified to speak— 
the women who tried it. 
The results of these months 
of work are now being given 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
One of the articles is in the 
January number. 


For 15 Cents You Have 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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GOLD, MEDAL FLOUR is very near to you. 
_ A simple thing ---“ask your Grocer”--- brings it to the door 
‘and then you will have the best flour on earth, good rolls, 
cake and pastry, and all will be well on baking day. 
‘But you can’t get it - unless you ask your grocer. 
WASHBURN-GROSBY GO. 
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“EVENTUALLY -WHY NOT NOW?” 
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